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Farming feeds the world, but it 
depends on vital natural resources. Just 
consider this: irrigation for agriculture 
consumes 2/3 of the world's fresh water. 

Experts have concluded that 
agricultural output will need to double 
by 2050 to feed a growing world. We'll 
need to get more from each drop of 
irrigated water. 

We'll also need to do more with the 
solution nature already provides: rain. 
The challenge for farmers is squeezing 


the most out of unpredictable rainfall. 
That requires putting the latest 
science-based tools in farmers' hands, 
including advanced hybrid and biotech 
seeds. Our goal is to develop seeds that 
significantly increase crop yields and 
can help farmers use 1/3 less water per 
unit produced. 

Producing more. Conserving 
more. Improving farmers' lives.That's 
sustainable agriculture. And that's what 
Monsanto seeds are all about. 


Learn more of the story at ProduceMoreConserveMore.com 


Nan-irrigated 
agriculture 
produces 60 % 
of the world's 
food. It will need 
to do more. 

MONSANTO 

imagine 



PRODUCING MORE 

CONSERVING MORE 

IMPROVING FARMERS’ LIVES 

© 2008 Monsanto Co. Monsanto Imagine and the Vine Design are trademarks of Monsanto Technology LLC. 
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FUEL FOR OUR ECONOMY 
(IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE) 



Oil and natural gas fuel our economy in many ways - transportation, 
pharmaceuticals, manufacturing, just to name a few. And a new study shows how 
developing off-limits domestic oil and natural gas resources - which we can do in 
an environmentally responsible manner - could dramatically boost our economy. 


160,000 new jobs 

$1.7 trillion in 
government revenue 

Increased energy 
security 


The ICF International study* shows that developing off-limits federal oil and 
natural gas would create 160,000 new, good-paying jobs; increase American 
energy security; and generate $1.7 trillion for local, state and federal budgets. 
Develop all potential federal oil and natural gas resources and that number could 
exceed a staggering $4 trillion. 

It’s time to put America’s energy to work for Americans - and America’s 
economy. 


EnergyTomorrow.org 


GIL AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 


*ICF International: Strengthening Our Economy: The Untapped U.S. Oil and Gas Resources, December 2008 
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An Impactful Appointee 


T he new administration has kept 
The Scrapbook busy these past 
few weeks: So much Hope and Change 
in the air, so many new names and 
faces to learn! But every now and then 
a familiar figure swings into view, and 
The Scrapbook is appropriately grati¬ 
fied. So you can imagine our reaction 
when we learned that Dr. Johnetta B. 
Cole has just been named to head the 
Smithsonian’s National Museum of 
African Art on the Mall. 

What, you’ve never heard of the 
National Museum of African Art? 
Maybe that’s because, as the Washing¬ 
ton Post explains, it draws more chil¬ 
dren than adults because of (in the 
Post’s delicate formulation) “its strong 
education programs.” Surely it couldn’t 
be because of its small, undistinguished 
collection. After all, according to the 
Post, the National Museum of African 
Art “has a collection of 9,000 objects, 
including 500 items obtained from the 
Walt Disney Co. in 2005.” The Disney 
acquisition, the Post helpfully points 
out, “was seen as a validation of the 
museum’s status.” 

To which The Scrapbook adds: If 
a truckload of art from Walt Disney 
won’t silence skeptics about the Nation¬ 
al Museum of African Art, surely the 


recruitment of Dr. Johnetta B. Cole 
should do the trick. 

To begin with, unlike many museum 
directors, Dr. Cole actually likes those 
things they hang on the wall: “There 
are too many people who make the fal¬ 
lacious statement that this art stuff is not 
fundamental, not essential to our lives,” 
she says. “I think it is.” And it isn’t just 
this art stuff that motivates Dr. Cole. 
The former president of Spelman Col¬ 
lege in Atlanta and Bennett College in 
Greensboro, N.C., has spent the past sev¬ 
eral years as chairman of the Johnetta 
B. Cole Global Diversity and Inclusion 
Institute at Bennett College, where “we 
realize the boldness of our efforts to 
advance and support access and oppor¬ 
tunity for everyone to fully utilize their 
differences to make a difference.” 

Dr. Cole is one of the Johnetta B. Cole 
Global Diversity and Inclusion Insti¬ 
tute’s featured motivational speakers 
(“Bring an impactful message to your 
next event”) and, of course, a member of 
the board of directors of Home Depot, 
Merck & Co., and NationsBank South, 
as well as a fellow of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Sciences, where she has 
“consistently addressed issues of racial 
and gender discrimination.” 

Curiously absent from all this inspir¬ 


ing data about Dr. Cole is the equally 
interesting fact that she was, for many 
years, a member of the national com¬ 
mittee of the Venceremos Brigade, an 
organization that sends young admirers 
on sugar cane-harvesting expeditions to 
Fidel Casto’s Cuba, and is closely con¬ 
nected to Cuban intelligence. Or her 
presence on the executive board of the 
U.S. Peace Council, a virulently anti- 
American creature of the Cold War 
with KGB links. Indeed, in the early 
1990s, Dr. Cole’s radical connections 
sent such an impactful message to the 
Clinton administration that it hastily 
dropped plans to appoint her secretary 
of education. 

But now, all is forgiven. Wayne 
Clough, secretary of the Smithsonian, 
is “delighted” with his choice of Dr. 
Cole and looks forward “to working 
with her in her new role and in finding 
opportunities to use her talents to help 
with pan-institutional activities.” And 
not just about that art stuff, either: We 
expect that Dr. Cole’s diverse Cuban/ 
Soviet experience will send an impactful 
message to the occasional adult who vis¬ 
its her museum, and that Dr. Cole her¬ 
self will “fully utilize [her] differences 
to make a difference”—with taxpayers’ 
money, of course. ♦ 


Giving Odiemo 
His Due 


T he Washington Post has the gener¬ 
ous practice of serializing books 
by featured reporters—Bob Woodward 
being the most tedious example—on 
its front page. The latest beneficiary is 
Thomas E. Ricks, author of Fiasco: The 
American Military Adventure in Iraq (2006), 
whose new book ( The Gamble: General 
David Petraeus and the American Military 
Adventure in Iraq) attempts to explain 
the success of the surge and subsequent 



political/military progress in today’s Iraq. 

The Scrapbook congratulates Ricks 
on the publication of his new book, and 
wishes him well. But in the Post serial¬ 
ization he informs readers that “this 
account of the military’s internal strug¬ 


gle over the direction of the Iraq war 
is based on dozens of interviews with 
[Gen. Ray] Odierno, Petraeus and other 
U.S. officials” and that “Odierno’s role 
has not been previously reported.” 

Up to a point. It is true that The 
Gamble —in time-honored Washington 
Post fashion—tends to concentrate on 
the behind-the-scenes maneuvering in 
Washington more than the battlefronts 
in Iraq, but readers of The Weekly 
Standard learned all about General 
Odierno and how the surge was work¬ 
ing (see for instance our July 9, 2007, 
cover and our March 10, 2008, article 
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“The Patton of Counterinsurgency”) 
long before Thomas E. Ricks put pen to 
paper, thanks to the detailed accounts 
of Frederick and Kimberly Kagan 
reporting from Iraq. ♦ 

Daniel Seligman, 

1924-2009 


T he Scrapbook was sorry to read 
of the death of Daniel Seligman, 
whose “Keeping Up” column was for 
years not just the best thing in Fortune 
magazine, but the best column of its 
kind in American journalism and an 
unacknowledged influence on our own 


efforts. Though the tone was unfail¬ 
ingly light and witty, the man swung a 
mean bat, often against his journalistic 
cohort. And he pioneered the use of the 
Nexis database as a tool of media criti¬ 
cism. Here is a typical sample from the 
April 29, 1996, edition of Fortune'. 

We were 6 years old the first time we 
watched a schoolyard bully in action. 

It was a cement yard adjoining P.S. 
166 in Manhattan, and we remem¬ 
ber the holy terror quite clearly. We 
will warily not mention his name, 
however, as there is at least some pos¬ 
sibility he is still alive after the years 
he has presumably spent brawling in 
bars and getting into tire-iron fights 


with motorists who cut off his car. 
Sociology being excluded from the 
first-grade curriculum, we had not 
yet assimilated “self-esteem” into our 
vocabulary. But thinking back on the 
lout years later, we were pretty sure he 
had more of it than we did. 

We are surer than ever after read¬ 
ing an utterly fascinating report 
on self-esteem in the latest issue of 
Psychological Review. ... [subtitled] 
“The Dark Side of High Self-Esteem.” 

Friends, there really is a dark side 
—even if it is hard to discern in the 
endless public palaver on the sub¬ 
ject. A Nexis search on March 26 
yielded up 3,847 articles invoking 
“self-esteem” that had been added to 
the database just since year-end. A 
serious sampling of the articles turned 
up none questioning esteem’s quintes¬ 
sential wonderfulness and centrality 
in human affairs. A Village Voice entry 
worries that low self-esteem leads 
innocent suspects to confess. An AP 
feature earnestly attributes a wave of 
suicides among French police officers 
to their low self-esteem. The New York 
Times approvingly reports that Little 
League coaches are now being trained 
to raise kids’ self-esteem as well as 
bunting skills. Articles in the Arizona 
Republic and a lot of other places tell 
us that kids join violent gangs because 
they lack self-esteem. 

The Psychological Review paper is 
long (29 pages), fact-freighted, and 
totally inconsistent with the above 
blather. ... Specifically, the profs tell 
us that high levels of self-esteem are 
often associated with violent, aggres¬ 
sive behavior. ... “Gang members 
apparently think, talk, and act like 
people with high self-esteem, and 
there is little to support the view that 
they are humble or self-deprecating 
or even that they are privately full of 
insecurities and self-doubts.” ... In 
and out of schoolyards, their mindset 
can leave them thinking they are enti¬ 
tled to steal from and beat up others, 
also that they can get away with it. ♦ 
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DARREN GYGI 


_ Casual 

Another Season, No Whoopee 


R eturning from Palo Alto 
a few weeks ago, as our 
plane was about to land at 
O’Hare, I gazed down at the 
gray, snow-covered landing field, and 
braced myself for more of the grim 
gulagian Chicago winter. The weather 
in northern California had been in the 
mid-60s, the skies unfailingly blue 
and sunny, and, to use the words with 
which Bishop Hebert ended his poem 
on Ceylon, “only man was vile.” What, 
I asked myself, am I doing 
here? 

The answer is not that I 
don’t know any better but 
that I can’t think of any 
place better. I do not yearn 
for what are called sunnier 
climes. Arizona is not a real 
possibility for me. My friend 
Robert Nisbet, the sociologist 
and a Californian most of his 
life, in his 60s accepted a job 
at the University of Arizona, 
built a grand new house 
there, and after a few years 
was driven bonkers by the 
relentless sameness of sunny 
day after sunny day, and promptly 
packed up and moved to Manhattan. 

I have had short holidays on both 
coasts of Florida, the Gentile west 
(Sanibel Island) and the Jewish east 
(Boca Raton), and in true Judeo- 
Christian spirit—who are these Judeos, 
anyway?—found each equally boring. 
In Florida I saw too many well-dressed 
older men with funny walks carrying 
the remainder of their breakfasts in 
Styrofoam boxes out of restaurants. I 
don’t like to be around so many old 
people. If I want to look at old people, I 
have my bathroom mirror. No, Florida, 
clearly, is not the answer. 

But what, as Gertrude Stein is 
supposed to have said on her death¬ 
bed, is the question? The question is, 
Why should I, a man of many winters, 


spend yet another one in Muscovite¬ 
like Chicago, walking the streets as 
I do encased in down, wool, leather, 
fleece, and rubber, trudging along, 
the roses quite gone from my already 
sunken cheeks? 

The answer is, I like it here. I even 
secredy believe that undergoing a good 
spell of rotten weather builds character, 
if only by teaching how little nature 
cares about us pathetic humans. “Want 
to help the environment?” young peo¬ 



ple on neighborhood street corners 
with petitions in hand not infrequendy 
ask me. “Why?” I answer. “What did 
the environment ever do for me?” 

I grew up in this wretched climate. 
So did my mother; and my father, a 
Montrealer, grew up in an even worse 
climate. The weather was not a sub¬ 
ject much up for discussion in our 
household. Complaining about it was 
inadmissible. The weather was what 
it was, an unalterable given—case 
closed. “Cold enough for you?” my 
mother, normally a kindly and always 
a gracious woman, would sometimes 
ask, not much sympathy in her voice. 
The assumption behind the question 
was, stick around, it’s likely to get 
colder still. 

False memory perhaps heightens 


the coldness of the winters of my youth. 
I seem to remember winter winds that 
felt like a slap in the face; not an ordi¬ 
nary slap, either, but the kind that fol¬ 
lows a deep insult to one’s integrity. I 
spent a lot of time during those years 
waiting, in full shiver, on street corners 
for buses. Under the delusion that I 
cut a handsomer figure without a lot of 
extra clothes, I went about in a leather 
jacket—no hat, no gloves—through 
most of my high-school winters. I’m 
lucky I still have both ears and all my 
toes. Vanity thy name is adolescence. 

Vanity has now been replaced by 
caution. Harsh wintry days suddenly 
daunt me. I have to work up a bit of 
courage to go out into them. I leave 
my apartment as if I’m about to ride 
through the Eskimo equivalent of 
Apache territory. The thought 
of the lengthiness of winter 
depresses, if ever so slightly, 
even though Chicago winters 
are shorter than those in Buf¬ 
falo, which can, I’m told, run to 
five-month stretches. (In one of 
his novels, the fine Indian nov¬ 
elist R.K. Narayan remarks, of 
a town in southern India, that 
“eight months of the year the 
weather is impossible, and dur¬ 
ing the other four it is worse.”) 
Still, I would rather be here in 
Chicago, wading through gray 
slush, than in Scottsdale, Ari¬ 
zona, in a Fila running suit jog¬ 
ging among cacti. 

As the president of the University 
of Chicago, Robert Hutchins, when 
recruiting scholars and scientists for 
the school, used to tell them, with the 
hauteur that came so easily to him: 
“Really you must come to Chicago. The 
population hereabouts isn’t all that 
interesting. The social life is practically 
nil. The city’s cultural institutions are 
few. The weather of course is miserable. 
You’ll get so much work done.” 

The old boy was on to something. 
Heaven for climate, a character in a 
James Barrie play says, hell for con¬ 
versation. But for getting work done 
through gray winters Chicago can’t 
be beat. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Obama Levitates 


O ne of many highlights of the stimulus bill the 
Democrats just rammed through Congress is 
$8 billion for high-speed rail. What makes this 
appropriation special is that there was no money for high¬ 
speed rail in the original House legislation. The Senate 
bill had $2 billion. The legislation coming out of confer¬ 
ence “compromised” on $8 billion. 

How did this happen? Well, some of that $8 billion, 
as the Washington Post reported Friday, seems intended 
for “a controversial proposal for a magnetic-levitation 
rail line between Disneyland, in California, and Las 
Vegas, a project favored by Senate Majority Leader Harry 
M. Reid (D-Nev.). The 311-mph train could make the trip 
from Sin City to Tomorrowland in less than two hours, 
according to backers.” Reid of course played a major role 
in putting together the final bill. 

That’s the kind of policymaking the new Obama 
administration has embraced in its signature legislative pro¬ 
posal: a congressional process as unseemly as ever; an emer¬ 
gency bill that barely addresses the emergency; a “stimulus” 
bill short on stimulus (is that magnetic-levitation rail line 
“shovel-ready”?). 

What accounts for this debacle? You could start with a 
lack of presidential leadership. Who would have thought 
the missing player in the first month of the administra¬ 
tion would be Barack Obama? He let his signature eco¬ 
nomic legislation, the stimulus, be shaped by congres¬ 
sional Democrats. He let internal disputes over the dif¬ 
ficult question of how to save the banking system result 
in a disastrous non-announcement of a non-plan by Trea¬ 
sury Secretary Timothy Geithner last week. Before that, 
he let Geithner become Treasury secretary after cheating 
on his income taxes, and waived his own ethics rules to 
appoint a lobbyist as deputy secretary of defense—under¬ 
cutting his promises to clean up Washington. He allowed 
Rahm Emanuel to politicize the Census Bureau, losing as 
a result his commerce secretary-designee, Judd Gregg, an 
ornament of his professed hope for bipartisanship. 

In foreign policy, Obama has exerted no more control. 
He allowed both Super-Special Pooh-bah Richard Hol¬ 
brooke and National Security Adviser Jim Jones to give 
interviews to the New York Times and the Washington Post, 
respectively, touting their own importance and present¬ 
ing the president as a distant player in the formulation of 
foreign policy. Meanwhile, turf wars in the State Depart¬ 


ment and the National Security Council are even more bit¬ 
terly fought than usual. The tale of Holbrooke shouting at 
Undersecretary of State Bill Burns that he’ll keep Burns 
waiting as long as he wants, since he (allegedly) outranks 
Burns, makes the Rumsfeld-Powell drama look tame. 

And where is Obama amid all this turmoil? Well, he’s 
not amid it—and he’s apparently not curbing or direct¬ 
ing it. He seems to be magnetically levitating at least a 
few inches above the ground, doing campaign events in 
swing states and in his home state of Illinois, revving up 
the crowds to ... do what? To encourage congressional 
Democrats to support their own package? He allowed 
the aforementioned Jim Jones—who has a lot on his 
plate—to spend many hours at an international gabfest 
in Munich at which Vice President Joe Biden, Deputy 
Secretary of State James Steinberg, and Holbrooke were 
already over-representing the United States. Reveling in 
the fond attentions of the Europeans and occasionally 
dozing off from jet lag, Jones allowed the delegation to 
send dangerously ambiguous signals about the U.S. com¬ 
mitment in Afghanistan. 

Politically, Republicans are relieved by Obama’s weak 
start. A well-crafted stimulus could have split Hill Repub¬ 
licans. It could also have exposed intellectual disarray 
on the right over the financial crisis. But Obama allowed 
the GOP to dodge that bullet and begin the term with a 
reinvigorating series of intellectually successful assaults 
on the stimulus bill. A strong message on Afghanistan 
from the administration would have won the support of 
Republican hawks—and might have caused other Repub¬ 
licans foolishly to move in a semi-isolationist direction, 
provoking another internal GOP dispute. Withdrawing 
Geithner’s nomination would have elevated the new presi¬ 
dent above the last eight years of Republican-dominated 
Washington business as usual. 

So Republicans have some reason to cheer. But not 
much. The country needs a president capable of exercising 
leadership at home and abroad. Barack Obama has had a 
charmed career. He’s been the magnetic-levitation train 
of recent American politics, skimming over the surface 
at great speed without having to slog through the mud 
that slows down and climb over the boulders that trip up 
normal politicians. But now he’s president. The charm is 
wearing off. It’s time for him to stoop to govern. 

—William Kristol 
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Being a radio flop is no excuse 
for bringing back the 
‘Fairness Doctrine.’ 


by Philip Terzian 


The Plight 
of the 
Left-Wing 
Talkers 


B ill Press’s professional life, such 
as it is, has been very compli¬ 
cated in recent years. 

A longtime Democratic function¬ 
ary in California and midlevel official 
in the Jerry Brown administration, 
he became a TV editorial commenta¬ 
tor in Los Angeles when Ronald Rea¬ 
gan was president. That is the same 
sort of sinecure, now largely extinct 
in broadcasting, that catapulted the 
late Jesse Helms to the U.S. Senate 
from North Carolina; but Bill Press 
has been less fortunate. He ran in 
the Democratic primary for Califor¬ 
nia insurance commissioner (and 
lost), chaired the California Demo¬ 
cratic party (during the Pete Wilson 
era), and then settled on his current 
incarnation as an author of politi¬ 
cal potboilers (Spin This!, How the 
Republicans Stole Christmas, Bush Must 
Go) and designated liberal on cable 
shoutfests ( Crossfire, The Spin Room, 
Buchanan and Press). 

Until the other day, he was host of 
the morning drive-time “Bill Press 
Show” on OBAMA 1260 AM radio in 
Washington, D.C. That is, until the 
owner of OBAMA 1260 decided to 
end all political programming on his 
network and replace it with financial 
advice. Now, once again, Bill Press is 
looking for work. And he seems to 
have found it: He is writing a book 
about talk radio, and has embarked 
on a crusade to restore the Fairness 
Doctrine in broadcasting. 

The reason, as he explained the 
other day in the Washington Post, is 
that talk radio is largely dominated 
by conservatives, while liberals are 
not only outnumbered, but scarcely 
heard on the air. This is not because 
left-wing radio hosts and their pro¬ 
grams—A1 Franken, for example, 
or Jim Hightower—have failed to 
find national audiences, but because 
(in Press’s words) “the only rea¬ 
son there’s not more competition 
on American airwaves is that the 
handful of companies that own most 
radio stations do everything they can 
to block it. In many markets . . . they 


Philip Terzian is literary editor of 
The Weekly Standard. 
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join in providing no outlet for pro¬ 
gressive talk.” 

It is not often that a mere two sen¬ 
tences perfectly capture both the pro¬ 
gressive rationale for reviving the 
late, unlamented Fairness Doctrine 
and the reason liberals flop on talk 
radio; but Bill Press, to his credit, has 
written them. 

First, two propositions: Many 
progressives don’t believe in mar¬ 
ket forces; and most progressives— 
like most politicians—have decid¬ 
edly mixed feelings about the First 
Amendment. From Bill Press’s per¬ 
spective, the fact that left-wing talk 
radio has been largely unsuccessful 
is the fault not of left-wing talk radio 
but of Corporate America—or, as he 
describes them, “the handful of com¬ 
panies that own most radio stations.” 
Because Bill Press cannot imagine 
that listeners find him consistently 
resistible (as they seem to do) it must 
be the fault of the right-wing capital¬ 
ists who own the radio stations and 
conspire to keep liberals like Bill 
Press off the air. 

This is not only delusional, so far 
as the evidence is concerned, but 
represents a near-total misunder¬ 
standing of the corporate/capitalist 
mind. The truth, of course, is that if 
Barbara Boxer or Barney Frank or any 
other progressive, famous or obscure, 
had a radio talk show that garnered 
high ratings and earned millions in 
advertising revenue, “the handful 
of companies that own most radio 
stations” would be climbing over each 
other to sign them up. The idea that 
station owners would refrain from 
making money for ideological reasons 
is not only laughable, but insulting 
to the basic instincts of most people 
in business. Somebody who calls his 
radio station OBAMA 1260 is not 
going to collude with other owners to 
keep the airwaves liberal-free. 

Which brings us to the Fair¬ 
ness Doctrine. Since the Democrats 
regained control of Congress in 2007 
there has been increasing discussion 
of reviving the Fairness Doctrine— 
actually an FCC regulation, not an 
act of Congress—which was repealed 
in 1987. The ostensible reason for the 


Fairness Doctrine, instituted in 1934, 
was to ensure “balance” in the cover¬ 
age of public issues; its practical effect 
was to banish nearly all discussion of 
public issues on radio and television 
for the next half-century. That is the 
reason why the doctrine was revoked 
22 years ago, and why conservative 
talk radio has flourished ever since. 

Now, the fact that conservatives 
have succeeded, and liberals failed, 
in this realm has driven Democrats 
to a notably anti-democratic posi¬ 
tion on the question. Here, for exam¬ 
ple, are declarations from two of the 
most egregiously partisan Demo¬ 
crats in the Senate, Dick Durbin of 
Illinois and Tom Harkin of Iowa. “I 
have this old-fashioned attitude,” 
says Durbin, “that when Americans 
hear both sides of the story, they’re 
in a better position to make a deci¬ 
sion.” And Harkin, in his cruder, 
more direct fashion, recently told 
none other than Bill Press: “We 
gotta get the Fairness Doctrine back 
in law again.” 


Of course, the reason Senators 
Durbin and Harkin and Debbie Sta- 
benow of Michigan and Dianne Fein- 
stein of California yearn to revive the 
Fairness Doctrine is that it would pre¬ 
cipitate the end of conservative talk 
radio. And they have the power to do 
this. The FCC is theoretically empow¬ 
ered to demand “balance” (and punish 
transgressors) because the airwaves are 
public property, and Congress reserves 
the right to regulate what it claims. 

That is why neither Dick Durbin 
nor Tom Harkin—nor even Bill 
Press—has expressed the slightest 
concern about “balance” or “both 
sides of the story” in, say, the nation’s 
daily newspapers or news magazines 
or in Hollywood or the book publish¬ 
ing trade. In the one place where con¬ 
servatives have gained a foothold, and 
might even be said to dominate, con¬ 
gressional Democrats are determined 
to shut them down—and not by way 
of market forces, or competition, 
but through enabling legislation. So 
much for the First Amendment. ♦ 
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Don’t Dumb 
Down Afghanistan 

Lower expectations would lead to lesser results. 
by Gary Schmitt & Daniel Twining 


R eading tea leaves is a danger¬ 
ous business when it comes to 
a new administration. There 
is always a fair amount of floundering 
around that comes from having too 
few senior people in place, unsettled 
policymaking processes, and indeci¬ 
sion over which campaign promises to 
keep and which to toss overboard. 

Take, for example, the Obama 
administration’s policy toward Afghan¬ 
istan. While running for president, 
Barack Obama promised that help was 
on its way in the form of thousands 
of additional troops; now President 
Obama appears to have put his own 
promised surge on hold. 

The ostensible reason is that the new 
administration wants to have a thor¬ 
ough review of Afghan policy before 
making that decision. On its face, rea¬ 
sonable enough—although America’s 
civilian and military agencies spent 
much of last year undertaking such 
reviews in order to recommend policy 
options to the new administration. 

Nonetheless, comments from 
senior administration officials in 
recent days suggest that “the review” 
might already have its conclusion in 
hand: U.S. goals for Afghanistan will 
be trimmed and the size of our com¬ 
mitment limited. The new buzz words 
being tossed around by administration 
strategists and military advisers are 
realism , attainable , end game , and even 
“How do we get out?” 

The crux of the matter is that while 
candidate Obama could claim the 
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Bush administration had taken its 
eye off the 9/11 ball when it went to 
war with Iraq, once Obama’s own eye 
turned to Afghanistan, he discovered 
a difficult conflict that will require a 
generational commitment and sus¬ 
tained investment in building civilian 
and military institutions. Faced with 

The real choice is between 
a democratic Afghanistan 
whose governance extends 
throughout the whole country 
or no legitimate government 
at all, with every man, family, 
tribe, and ethnic group 
looking out for its own. 

that fact, it appears President Obama 
might blink, not wanting to own a war 
that could possibly eat up his admin¬ 
istration’s time and energy and which 
liberals in his own party are losing the 
stomach to prosecute. 

This is ironic. Opponents of invad¬ 
ing Iraq portrayed Afghanistan as “the 
good war,” and the necessary one. 
And there is no question that Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s armies were more for¬ 
midable military opponents than its 
cave-dwelling Taliban counterparts. 
Now, however, as in Alice’s Wonder¬ 
land, everything is upside down: Iraq 
has become the winnable war, and 
Afghanistan the quagmire. 

But is lowering the bar in Afghan¬ 
istan a workable strategy? Does 
deemphasizing the building of a capa¬ 
ble, democratic Afghan state, mov¬ 
ing away from a full-scale counterin¬ 
surgency effort, and focusing instead 


on keeping the Taliban and al Qaeda 
at bay lead, in Vice President Biden’s 
words, to “a stable Afghanistan that 
is not a haven for terrorists”? More 
likely it results in an Afghanistan that 
is unstable, balkanized, and home to 
more, not fewer, terrorists. The real, 
on-the-ground choice is between a 
democratic Afghanistan whose gover¬ 
nance extends throughout the whole 
country or no legitimate government 
at all, with every man, family, tribe, and 
ethnic group looking out for its own. 

In a balkanized Afghanistan, coop¬ 
eration between U.S. and Afghan 
security forces will be uncertain and 
make the job of rooting out radical 
Taliban and al Qaeda elements more 
difficult. In such an Afghanistan, the 
Taliban, with access to millions upon 
millions in drug money and willing 
to be as ruthless as necessary, will 
have the upper hand when it comes 
to securing the “cooperation” of the 
Afghan population. 

Perhaps a stratagem of lowered 
expectations might work if the United 
States were willing to act as Britain 
did when it was the colonial power. 
But how likely is that? Would either 
the American public or its military 
support trying to establish a balance 
of power within Afghanistan by play¬ 
ing off one warlord or tribe against 
another? It seems doubtful. And, lest 
we forget, in the end it didn’t work for 
the British either. 

Secretary of Defense Robert Gates 
is right to say that “if we set ourselves 
the objective of creating some sort of 
Central Asian Valhalla [in Afghani¬ 
stan], we will lose.” But that is a straw 
man: No one expects Afghanistan to 
become, as the phrase was often used 
by critics in Iraq, some sort of “Jef¬ 
fersonian democracy.” Nevertheless, 
failing to establish a functioning and 
accountable Afghan state, as difficult 
as that may be, is a recipe for losing 
the war. 

A minimalist military surge, as 
some within the administration are 
advocating, cannot succeed in securing 
our strategic goal of an Afghanistan 
able to deny safe haven to terrorists. A 
pseudo-surge of this sort, followed by 
trimming our commitment, will send 
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Remember 
Rev. Wright? 

A colleague of his has just been added to the roster 
of the Obama administration, by Meghan Clyne 


exactly the wrong signals to (1) the Tal¬ 
iban, who know they only have to wait 
us out, (2) our allies, many of whom 
are already looking for ways to edge 
away from the mission, (3) Afghani¬ 
stan’s neighbors, including Iran and 
Pakistan, who will intensify their sup¬ 
port for the Taliban or other tribal fac¬ 
tions so as to secure their interests, and 
(4) the Afghan people, who will find it 
increasingly risky to cooperate with 
the Afghan government and inter¬ 
national forces if it appears that the 
Taliban will outlast both. 

At the recent Munich Security 
Conference, General David Petraeus, 
former commanding general in Iraq 
and now Central Command’s lead 
officer, laid out a sensible strategy. In 
his words, the Afghan people are the 
decisive “terrain” in this struggle— 
implying that a focus on finding and 
fighting Taliban and al Qaeda insur¬ 
gents is viewing the problem from the 
wrong end of the telescope. Our strat¬ 
egy, instead, must focus on protecting 
the population and connecting them 
with the Afghan state. Giving short 
shrift to that mission—by failing to 
put sufficient boots on the ground, 
provide the level of assistance needed, 
implement a comprehensive civil- 
military campaign plan, tackle per¬ 
vasive corruption, or invest in build¬ 
ing Afghan governing capacity—will 
only make it more likely that we will 
face a resurgent Taliban and al Qaeda 
presence in Afghanistan. 

As difficult as all this might be, the 
particular irony in the administration’s 
possibly emerging verdict that build¬ 
ing a democratic state in Afghanistan 
is too hard is that Afghans themselves 
disagree. Recent polling by the Asia 
Foundation shows that, despite inse¬ 
curity and misgovernance, 78 percent 
of Afghans still believe democracy is 
the best form of government, and 65 
percent believe free and fair elections 
can deliver a better future. But only 38 
percent of Afghans believe their coun¬ 
try is moving in the right direction— 
because of the pervasive insecurity and 
corruption that characterize life there 
today. Afghans have not given up on 
democracy; it would be a sad and self- 
defeating commentary if we did. ♦ 


B ack in May, when the furor over 
Jeremiah Wright threatened to 
derail the Obama campaign, 
the candidate mournfully explained 
his decision to leave the controversial 
Trinity United Church of Christ. “We 
don’t want to have to answer for every¬ 
thing that’s stated in a church,” Obama 
said. “On the other hand, we don’t 
want to have a church subjected to the 
scrutiny that a presidential campaign 
legitimately undergoes.” After Obama 
parted from Wright, the preacher and 
Trinity United became the campaign 
issue that dared not speak its name. 

Now the campaign is over and so, it 
appears, is the scrutiny—for the new 
president has just made a personnel 
decision that reopens the entire issue. 
Earlier this month, he appointed the 
Reverend Dr. Otis Moss Jr. to serve 
on the new President’s Advisory 
Council established as part of the 
White House Office of Faith-Based 
and Neighborhood Partnerships. The 
official White House press release 
notes that Moss is the pastor emeri¬ 
tus of Cleveland’s Olivet Institutional 
Baptist Church. Not noted, however, 
are Moss’s many ties to Trinity and its 
troublesome former pastor. 

To begin with, Moss’s son, Rever¬ 
end Otis Moss III, succeeded Wright at 
Trinity. The younger preacher is known 
for his own fiery sermons and for lik¬ 
ening the backlash against Wright to a 
“public lynching.” The new member 
of the Obama administration, though, 
has plenty of ties to Wright on his own. 
Otis Moss Jr. and Wright shared a men¬ 
tor in Samuel DeWitt Proctor, who 
helped give rise to black liberation the- 
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ology. In fact, it was the radical Samuel 
DeWitt Proctor Conference that spon¬ 
sored Wright’s now-infamous National 
Press Club appearance in late April 
2008—which led to Obama’s break 
with Trinity and Wright. Less noted 
was the fact that the symposium’s guest 
preacher that day was Reverend Otis 
Moss Jr. Moss has publicly defended 
Wright and compared his preaching 
to that of Amos, Micah, Malachi, and 
John the Baptist. 

Moss’s closeness to Wright is 
expressed most clearly in the 40-minute 
tribute sermon he preached from Trin¬ 
ity’s pulpit on the occasion of Wright’s 
36th anniversary at the church in Feb¬ 
ruary 2008. Of Wright, Reverend Moss 
said: “All of us who know him and love 
him have been blessed by his genius, 
his creativity, his scholarship, his dis- 
cipleship, his sensitivity as an artist, 
his boldness as a prophet, and, I agree, 
his rhythmic poetry.” This homage 
came long after Wright’s hit parade of 
sound-bites: “God Damn America” ... 
“America’s chickens are coming home 
to roost” ... “Bill did us like he did 
Monica Lewinsky.” Poetry indeed. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, 
is Moss’s own rhetoric. He is a politi¬ 
cal preacher and has said, “If you are 
preaching a gospel that has nothing 
about politics, nothing about econom¬ 
ics, nothing about sociology, you are 
preaching an empty gospel with a cap 
and shoes but no body to it.” His ser¬ 
mons at Olivet are hard to come by. 
But from public lectures, one con¬ 
cludes that, while his style is more sub¬ 
dued than Wright’s (or his own son’s) 
and his themes more benign, there are 
still plenty of comments that call into 
question his suitability for government 
service. Take, for instance, this obser- 
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vation made at Yale in October 2004: 

You have heard that it was said, “God 
bless America.” But I say unto you, 
Pray for all of the Osama bin Ladens 
and the Saddam Husseins. ... I say 
unto you, Be kind, be as kind to Cas¬ 
tro as you are to the Saudi family and 
the leaders of China and Russia. This, 
however, is difficult in a society ... 
when we are afflicted or infected with 
hubris. It’s almost an incurable dis¬ 
ease—incurable not because of despair, 
but because of arrogance. 

A spokesman for Moss 
explains that he meant his 
audience to “understand that 
you must ‘pray for your ene¬ 
mies’ and those that would do 
you harm. No more, no less.” 

So in the spirit of Christ’s 
admonition to turn the other 
cheek, Moss wants us to pray 
for those who have killed thou¬ 
sands of American citizens 
within the last decade. Yet 
he’s still holding a 400-year- 
old grudge against the set¬ 
tlers of Jamestown. In a panel 
discussion on “the State of 
the Black Union” with Rev¬ 
erends Jesse Jackson and A1 
Sharpton, on the occasion of 
Jamestown’s quadricentennial, 

Moss noted: 

When we think of Jamestown, we 
must see the triple holocaust that 
came out of Jamestown ... that Afri¬ 
can holocaust, that Native Ameri¬ 
can holocaust, that African-American 
holocaust. And until we deal with that 
and place it in the collective memo¬ 
ries of our own history, and the wider 
history of the world, we are in a state 
of denial—often celebrating when we 
need to be correcting the propaganda 
of history. 

Moss was loudly opposed to Ameri¬ 
can action in Iraq, a theme woven 
throughout his lectures and writings. 
In a book coauthored with Jeremiah 
Wright, Moss explained: 

I know where the weapons of mass 
destruction are, and they are not the 
ones we went looking for in Iraq. I 
know where they are, and you know 
where they are! According to statistics, 
AIDS is a weapon of mass destruction. 


Miseducation and no education are 
weapons of mass destruction. Forty- 
four million people without health 
care is a weapon of mass destruction. 

Even the experiences of day-to-day 
life in America draw Reverend Moss’s 
ire. Air travel? “Now when I go to the 
airport I have to take off my shoes— 
not because the ground is holy ground, 
but because of a man somewhere in a 
cave that we can’t find.” A long drive? 
“You can travel from New York to 
California and listen carefully to radio 


Moss wants us to pray 
for those who have killed 
thousands of American 
citizens within the last 
decade. Yet he’s still 
holding a 400-year-old 
grudge against the settlers 
of Jamestown. 

or media and never get outside of the 
beam of hate.” Not even classic films 
are safe: In a tag-team sermon with 
his son, Moss assumed the persona of 
a 21st-century Moses, then proceeded 
to declare the Jewish prophet a man of 
“Afrocentric heritage”—despite “Euro¬ 
centric Hollywood movie distortions 
of [his] Africanness.” (Take that, Cecil 
B. DeMille.) Moss also seems to enjoy 


sowing racial discord. At the “State of 
the Black Union” conference in James¬ 
town, he accused President Bush of 
“pimping New Orleans.” 

G iven the enormous backlash he 
endured over his connections to 
Wright, Trinity, and black liberation 
theology, one wonders why Obama 
tapped Moss to serve on the Presi¬ 
dent’s Advisory Council. At least three 
other members—Fred Davie of Public/ 
Private Ventures; Dr. William J. Shaw 
of the National Baptist Conven¬ 
tion; and Bishop Vashti M. McK¬ 
enzie, the first woman bishop of 
the African Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church—bring what might 
be called a black perspective to 
the council’s work. With Wright, 
Obama could at least argue that 
his affiliation with the pastor was 
a personal matter of private faith. 
Yet by appointing Moss, Obama 
has given him the imprimatur of 
the White House and a position 
from which to help shape pub¬ 
lic policy. While Moss and other 
members of the faith-based Pres¬ 
ident’s Advisory Council aren’t 
paid, they are entitled to public 
funds for travel costs, per-diem 
expenses, and support staff. They 
can hold hearings and form task 
forces. And of course, they can guide 
the work of Obama’s faith-based office 
as it directs public funding to religious 
and community groups. 

Perhaps the quiet installation of 
Moss is part of a grander design for the 
faith-based office: to make it a mecha¬ 
nism for nationwide “community 
organizing.” In 1995, Obama told the 
Chicago Reader : 

In every church on Sunday in the Afri¬ 
can-American community we have 
this moral fervor; we have energy to 
burn. But as soon as church lets out, 
the energy dissipates. We must find 
ways to channel all this energy into 
community building. The biggest 
failure of the civil-rights movement 
was in failing to translate this energy, 
this moral fervor, into creating last¬ 
ing institutions and organizational 
structures. 

By tapping the likes of Moss to 
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An Election, 
but Who Won? 

You’ll have to wait awhile to find out 
who will govern Israel, by Elliott Abrams 


help steer his faith-based policies, 
Obama could be using the White 
House to “translate the energy” of 
black churches into “creating lasting 
institutions” of left-wing political agi¬ 
tation. A look at the other members of 
the advisory council certainly supports 
this interpretation. Vashti McKenzie 
is another proponent of black libera¬ 
tion theology, and another friend and 
defender of Jeremiah Wright who has 
preached at Trinity United. Jim Wal¬ 
lis also publicly supported Wright and 
has even been an inspiration to the 
reverend. In his National Press Club 
speech, Wright quoted Wallis as saying 
“America’s sin of racism has never even 
been confessed, much less repented 
for.” In an earlier life, Wallis once said 
he hoped “more Christians will come 
to view the world through Marxist 
eyes.” In recent years he has settled for 
working through congressional Demo¬ 
crats, helping them make their poli¬ 
cies more palatable to people of faith. 
Wallis has been joined in that task by 
Rabbi David Saperstein—another 
prominent liberal and member of the 
new faith-based advisory council.The 
council looks like nothing so much as 
an attempt to build a powerful political 
grassroots network to advance the lib¬ 
eral causes dear to Obama’s heart. 

The ironic humor in the whole 
thing is that back when it was Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s White House Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initia¬ 
tives, Moss warned other pastors: 

Sometimes the king will call you up 
even out of your dungeon and ask: “Is 
there any word from the Lord?” ... 

If we are tied to the stuff of the king, 
it is difficult to tell the president—or 
the king [laughter]—it’s difficult. ... 
It’s difficult if you are tied to a “faith- 
based grant” [more laughter] and your 
whole sustaining budget is contingent 
upon the next appropriation. When 
the question comes up, “Is there any 
word from the Lord?” you might have 
to say, “Wait, let me check with the 
board. Let me check with the budget 
committee.” 

Now that he is in a position to 
shape where those faith-based grants 
go, one suspects Moss will be singing 
a different tune. ♦ 


Jerusalem 
o doubt President Obama 
had planned to call the win¬ 
ner of Israel’s Tuesday elec¬ 
tions to offer congratulations and sug¬ 
gest a visit to Washington. But Israel’s 
bizarre and dysfunctional electoral 
system has produced no winner, only a 
mess likely to produce a weak govern¬ 
ment and perhaps new elections in two 
years or less. 

As in the United States in 2000, 
there was no clear winner on election 
night. The Knesset has 120 members, 
so 61 are needed to govern. Benjamin 
Netanyahu’s Likud party increased its 
strength in parliament from 12 seats to 
27, but this was one fewer than Tzipi 
Livni’s Kadima party—and a disap¬ 
pointment because polls had led every¬ 
one to expect he would surpass her 
easily. Yet despite this good result for 
Livni, there was no victory for the left 
or center-left, for the Labor party fell to 
a historic low of 13 seats, and Meretz, 
further to the left, won only 3. 

But our presidential system ulti¬ 
mately produced a single winner 
with full presidential powers in 2000. 
Winner really does take all in the 
United States. In Israel’s parliamen¬ 
tary system, power will be divided in 
a fractious Knesset and in a coalition 
cabinet where whoever is prime min¬ 
ister will not have a majority for his 
or her own party—just a collection of 
ministers linked more by a desire for 
power than by ideological or politi¬ 
cal consensus. Livni claims the moral 
right to be prime minister because she 
edged out Netanyahu by one seat (or 
so it seemed from exit polls); he claims 
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that right because the total vote for 
right-of-center parties exceeded that 
for the left. President Shimon Peres 
will wait for the official results on Feb¬ 
ruary 17, spend the following week 
consulting with all party leaders, and 
then ask either Netanyahu or Livni 
to take four to six weeks to try to put 
a coalition together. When Livni tried 
to do this last summer (after scandals 
forced Prime Minister Olmert to say 
he would resign), she failed. She could 
be asked to try now, and fail again; the 
math suggests that Netanyahu would 
have an easier time assembling 61 votes 
in the Knesset. 

The outcome turns less on Peres, 
who is supposed to follow the rec¬ 
ommendations and advice he gets 
from party leaders, than on Avigdor 
Lieberman, whose right-wing Yis- 
rael Beiteinu (Israel Our Home) party 
jumped to 15 seats. A Russian (Moldo¬ 
van) immigrant, Lieberman reached 
beyond his initial ethnic base and took 
right-wing votes from Netanyahu (and 
a few from Livni). It will be hard for 
Netanyahu or Livni to reach 61 seats 
without the 15 Lieberman won, mak¬ 
ing him a possible kingmaker. Lieber¬ 
man runs his party as a fiefdom, so 
the decision will be his alone—unless 
Kadima and Likud (and perhaps 
Labor) form a coalition that excludes 
him. It does not seem likely that 
Lieberman would choose an alliance 
with Livni, when his natural partner is 
the right-of-center Likud, so the most 
likely outcomes are a “grand coalition” 
of Bibi and Tzipi (who together are 
only 4 votes short of a majority), or a 
more right-wing coalition including 
Lieberman. In discussions that have 
already begun, Israel’s leading pols 
are engaged in back-room deals for 
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who gets which cabinet ministry; the 
ghosts of Tammany Hall are smiling. 

Israelis will now debate, yet again, 
changing their electoral system and 
adopting single-member constituen¬ 
cies, but meanwhile they need a new 
government. They won’t have one 
for six weeks and maybe more, slow¬ 
ing down any thoughts in the Obama 
administration of rapid movement 
on Middle East matters. And when 
that new government is formed 
out of competing parties and lead¬ 
ers whose opinions of each other are 
often unprintable, our new Middle 
East envoy Sen. George Mitchell will 
find that figuring out Israel’s new 
policies toward Iran, Hamas in Gaza, 
or negotiations with the Palestinian 
Authority takes even longer. It is hard 
to see any point to his planned late- 
February visit to Israel. Israel’s new 
prime minister will probably visit the 
United States in April after Passover 
and dealing seriously with these key 
issues will begin only then. 

Israel’s election results are difficult 
to interpret as a strong endorsement 
of any person or ideology, and in that 
sense are a faithful reflection of the 
doubts and divisions here. Yet Israelis 
tend to face reality squarely and with 
determination, deriding pretty diplo¬ 
matic evasions. And on security issues 
(which are always paramount) even a 
weak government, like that of Prime 
Minister Olmert today, can act—as it 
proved in Gaza. 

Few Israelis believe there is any 
chance of comprehensive peace nego¬ 
tiations with the Palestinians now, 
with Gaza in the hands of Hamas 
and the “leadership” of Palestin¬ 
ian Authority president Mahmoud 
Abbas looking even weaker than in 
past years. Abbas spent most of the 
recent Gaza war and the weeks since 
traveling, avoiding the sad realities 
that face him in Ramallah. Palestin¬ 
ian Authority prime minister Salam 
Fayyad continues his work to sustain 
the West Bank economy and train a 
decent and effective police force, and 
is trying now to gain control of any 
Gaza reconstruction funds—both to 
keep them out of the hands of Hamas 
and to strengthen the PA’s support in 


Gaza. But in all this he is hampered 
by a simple lack of funding, and he 
missed a payroll in February. Arab 
states continue to send the Palestin¬ 
ians gifts of extravagant rhetoric and 
countless Arab League resolutions— 
but not much cash. 

Meanwhile Iran’s influence in this 
region grows (a fact that, by the way, 
worries most Arab states as much 


D uring the final months of 
the Bush administration, 
top U.S. counterterrorism 
officials engaged in an intense 
debate about the fate of the Yemenis 
detained at Guantanamo Bay. There 
are a lot of them there—nearly 100 
out of the total population of 248— 
and most can be directly tied to al 
Qaeda’s global terror network. Barack 
Obama’s Gitmo problem is, in many 
respects, a Yemen problem. And it 
just got worse. 

In an interview with a Saudi 
newspaper last week, Yemen’s for¬ 
eign minister Abu Bakr al Qirbi 
was asked about the jihadist reha¬ 
bilitation program his government 
is setting up to facilitate the return 
of Yemeni detainees. Saudi Arabia 
has made a comprehensive attempt 
to deprogram jihadists and to secure 
their promise to end their terrorist 
ways. U.S. counterterrorism officials 
like to point to the Saudi program 
as a model of what should be done 
with captured jihadists, though 11 
former Guantanamo detainees who 
passed through the Saudi program 
just showed up on the kingdom’s list 
of “most wanted” terrorists. 

Yemen’s new program, judging 
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as it worries Israel). Not only Iran’s 
nuclear and missile programs but its 
role as chief ideological and finan¬ 
cial backer of Hamas, Hezbollah, and 
other terrorist groups continues to 
expand. For Israelis, the main worry 
is whether their new government will 
be smart enough and tough enough 
to meet that challenge—and whether 
ours will. ♦ 


from al Qirbi’s description, has a dif¬ 
ferent purpose altogether. 

The center Yemen prepares aims at 
receiving returners from Guanta¬ 
namo Bay and rehabilitating them to 
be reintegrated into their society. We 
have to understand that these young 
men underwent several types of suf¬ 
ferings as a result of investigations, 
torture, and non-humanitarian treat¬ 
ments. Of course, they have affected 
their psychological and physical con¬ 
ditions. 

It is necessary to provide them 
help and physical and material sup¬ 
port. They have to be rehabilitated 
in order to return to their normal life, 
and we have to provide them work 
opportunities and train them if this 
is needed. 

The problem, according to al Qirbi, 
isn’t that the detainees are commit¬ 
ted jihadists who might well commit 
further acts of violence. It’s that the 
United States treated them so harshly 
that they might have trouble adjust¬ 
ing to life back in Yemen. 

Juan Zarate, who was the top 
counterterrorism official in the Bush 
White House, is not surprised by the 
comments. “The Yemeni government 
has to contend with their political 
reality in which the Gitmo detainees 
are seen as either victims or heroes,” 
he says. “In addition, there is not 
yet a real rehabilitation program in 
Yemen—as we understand it with the 
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Saudis and other governments. These 
dynamics, along with the existing 
security risks in Yemen, should give us 
pause as we think about repatriating 
Yemeni detainees.” 

Other Yemeni officials, includ¬ 
ing President Abdullah Ali Saleh, 
have said that the new program 
will include an effort to get these 
jihadists to “shun extremism and 
fanaticism.” Yet, rehabilitating the 
Yemenis detained at Guantanamo 
will be no easy task. Yemen is home 
to a vast terrorist recruiting network 
comprising Islamic sheikhs and vet¬ 
eran mujahedeen. They regularly 
call upon eager new recruits to take 
up arms against Islam’s supposed 
enemies around the world. As we 
reported recently (see “Anywhere but 
Yemen,” February 9, 2009), most of 
the Yemenis currently held at Guan¬ 
tanamo were recruited by this net¬ 
work. They have been indoctrinated 
into the Taliban’s and al Qaeda’s 
cause and see America and the West 
as infidels worthy of slaughter. 

The U.S. government’s unclassified 
files are replete with references to the 
Yemeni detainees’ extremist world¬ 
view. Consider three examples. 

Abdul Rahman Umir al Qyati 
answered the call for jihad in Afghan¬ 
istan. He trained at al Qaeda’s infa¬ 
mous al Farouq camp and then 
became a guard at the Kandahar air¬ 
port in 2001. At that time, the air¬ 
port was a stronghold for Osama bin 
Laden, and only the most trustwor¬ 
thy recruits were given guard duties 
there. Al Qyati “holds the United 
States in disdain” and admits “that if 
another call for jihad were issued he 
would comply even if it meant kill¬ 
ing Americans and destroying U.S. 
interests.” 

Majid Abdu Ahmed also answered 
a Yemeni cleric’s call for jihad in 
Afghanistan. During his time in U.S. 
detention, Ahmed referred to his 
interviewing agents as “infidels” and 
explained “that all Americans are infi¬ 
dels, and they will go to hell.” Ahmed 
told his interviewers that the Septem¬ 
ber 11 attacks “were very small in scale 
and he wishes for greater destruction 
and torture to fall upon Americans.” 


Adil Said al Haj Obeid al Busayss 
is an admitted Taliban member who 
attended a training camp in late 2000 
and then fought on the front lines in 
Afghanistan. Busayss sees the entire 
world as a battlefield for jihadist forces 
to conquer. When a non-Islamic coun¬ 
try falls, its inhabitants will have three 
choices: pay a tax for their infidel 
beliefs, leave the country, or convert 
to radical Islam. Anyone who refuses 
to submit will be killed. 

In their views, these three detainees 
are typical of the Yemeni population 
at Guantanamo. The jihadist ideology 
that drove them to fight thousands of 
miles from home and participate in all 
facets of the global terrorist network’s 
operations is uncompromising. 

Transferring al Qyati, Ahmed, and 
Busayss to their homeland poses seri¬ 
ous risks. Al Qaeda is an increasingly 
powerful force inside Yemen. And as 
al Qaeda’s attack on the American 
embassy in Sana’a just five months 
ago reminds us, Westerners are the 
organization’s preferred targets there. 
Al Qaeda is always looking for will¬ 
ing hit men to carry out its opera¬ 
tions. The Obama administration 
should be mindful that Busayss alleg¬ 
edly “stated he would support a fatwa 
advocating attacks against infidels 
within his country.” 

In addition to two high-value 
Yemeni detainees who worked 
directly for bin Laden, at least 27 
others are alleged to have ties to him. 
This includes 14 detainees who were 
his bodyguards, another who trav¬ 
eled with bin Laden on recruiting 
missions, and another who was part 
of bin Laden’s entourage during the 
escape from Tora Bora. At least 15 
more Yemenis, including three who 
also have direct ties to bin Laden, 
were captured in the 2002 raids in 
Pakistan that netted top al Qaeda 
operatives Abu Zubaydah and Ramzi 
Binalshibh, the Yemeni point man for 
the September 11 operation. 

A majority of the Yemeni detainees 
in Guantanamo were trained for 
fighting and directly supported the 
terror network’s operations. Yemen 
is not a country that can be reason¬ 


ably expected to house and rehabili¬ 
tate these detainees. And yet this 
appears to be the policy of the Obama 
administration. 

The U.S. ambassador to Yemen, 
Stephen Seche, said recently that he 
hoped a “majority” of the nearly 100 
Yemeni detainees held at Guanta¬ 
namo Bay would be returned to their 
native land so that they might “inte¬ 
grate themselves back into their own 
society with their families and make 
a future for themselves here.” A State 
Department spokesman told The 
Weekly Standard that Seche’s com¬ 
ments reflect the views of the Obama 
administration. 

On February 12, the new director 
of national intelligence, Dennis Blair, 
presented the U.S. intelligence com¬ 
munity’s annual threat assessment 
to the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence. Throughout the Arab 
world, al Qaeda is under pressure. Al 
Qaeda in Iraq has been greatly weak¬ 
ened by the Awakening movement 
and the dogged efforts of Coalition 
forces. And, beginning in 2003, Saudi 
Arabia’s “aggressive counterterrorism 
efforts” have made the kingdom “a 
harsh operating environment.” 

But, there is trouble brewing. Saudi 
Arabia faces “threats from al Qaeda 
elements in the region, particularly 
from Yemen,” Blair read aloud from 
the assessment: 

Yemen is reemerging as a jihadist bat¬ 
tleground and potential regional base 
of operations for al Qaeda to plan 
internal and external attacks, train 
terrorists, and facilitate the move¬ 
ment of operatives. Al Qaeda leaders 
could use al Qaeda in Yemen and the 
growing presence of foreign jihadists 
there to supplement its external oper¬ 
ations agenda, promote turmoil in 
Saudi Arabia, and weaken the Saleh 
regime. 

To this end, Blair continued reading, 
al Qaeda in Yemen has “conducted 
20 attacks against U.S., Western, and 
Yemeni targets” as of September 2008. 

It is clear that the U.S. intelli¬ 
gence community sees the growing 
threat coming out of Yemen. Does the 
Obama administration? ♦ 
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Take a Chance 
on an Auction 

Swoopo and the rise of Entertainment Shopping. 

by Jonathan V. Last 


O n a recent Friday morning, 
there was an auction for a 
Nintendo Wii on the website 
Swoopo.com. At 9:45, the auction was 
set to end in 20 seconds, and the Wii 
was about to sell for $34.05—a bar¬ 
gain for an item that retails for $250. 
But Swoopo uses a very curious auc¬ 
tion process, one that may not be an 
“auction” at all. 

Users purchase “bids” from 
Swoopo for 75 cents each. These 
bids are only sold in packages, not 
singly, and must be bought ahead of 
time. A user might purchase, say, 100 
bids from Swoopo for $75. Prospec¬ 
tive buyers then spend these bids on 
items such as the Wii. Unlike eBay 
and other online auction houses, 
Swoopo is the sole seller of goods on 
their site—users do not sell to each 
other. And unlike eBay, users do not 
bid a specific price for goods. 

Swoopo posts an item for sale 
with a countdown clock showing 
the end time for the auction. The 
starting price for each item is $0.15. 
Each time a user spends one of his 
bids on the item, the purchase price 
increases by 15 cents and, most criti¬ 
cally, somewhere between 10 and 
20 seconds are added to the auc¬ 
tion clock. (Swoopo won’t say how 
it determines the amount of time 
added.) On Swoopo auctions often 
go on for quite a long time after they 
seem just about to end. 

People kept “bidding” on that 
Wii—which you’ll recall was about 
to sell for $34.05 with 20 seconds 
left. Fifty minutes later, the price had 
risen to $100.20 and there were 4 min¬ 
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utes on the clock. After another half 
hour, the price was $123.15, with only 
15 seconds left. And 45 minutes after 
that, the auction finally ended, with 
the Wii selling for $159.60 to some¬ 
one with the screen name “tomaker.” 

It would seem that tomaker got a 
bargain, saving $90 off the retail price 
of the Wii. But Swoopo made a kill¬ 
ing on the deal. The final price means 
that 1,064 bids were placed in the 
auction—at 75 cents each, that’s $798 
direct to Swoopo. Add the final pur¬ 
chase price and Swoopo managed to 
sell a $250 item for almost $1,000. 

Based in Munich, Swoopo was 
founded by two German entrepre¬ 
neurs in 2005. In 2007, it opened a 
British version, called TeleBid. This 
was followed by a portal in Spain, and, 
in September 2008, the entire family 
was consolidated under the “Swoopo” 
brand name when an American site 
was launched, complete with an office 
in Cupertino, California. The sites are 
all now operated under the umbrella 
of Entertainment Shopping, Inc. 

Swoopo is just the most prominent 
example of a new type of Internet 
business which describes itself as 
“entertainment shopping.” Websites 
such as Penny Cave, Yellman, and 
Winners24 may vary the details, but 
the basic formula is the same: People 
purchase very cheap “bids” for the 
chance to then buy goods at incredi¬ 
ble discounts. And there are discounts 
on Swoopo. For instance, Swoopo 
claims that buyers have recently got¬ 
ten a Playstation 3 for $100.95 (retail 
price: $399), an LG 22-inch LCD 
HDTV for $134.70 (retail price: 
$550), and an Apple iPod Touch for 
$76.20 (retail price: $230). Yet in 
each of these cases, Swoopo has made 


a great deal of money. If you assume 
that Swoopo paid full retail price for 
the goods, they turned profits of $204 
on the Playstation, $258 on the TV, 
and $200 on the iPod. 

What’s more, it’s not clear that 
Swoopo even bears the costs of pur¬ 
chasing and warehousing all the items 
beforehand. Buried in the site’s terms 
of service agreement is the disclosure 
that prizes may be shipped “directly 
from our suppliers.” And then there’s 
this disclaimer: “Should Swoopo not 
be able to deliver the item ordered, 
Swoopo shall be entitled to substitute 
the item with a comparable replace¬ 
ment product with the same or bet¬ 
ter features, or provide a refund of the 
auction end price to the user based 
upon the user’s preference.” Which 
means essentially that Swoopo might 
not even possess, or have an agree¬ 
ment to possess, prizes at the time 
they are putting them up for auction. 

Still, not all auctions end profit¬ 
ably for Swoopo. Occasionally a real 
steal will pop up—one user recently 
bought a $60 computer mouse for 
$3.75, meaning that Swoopo lost 
$37.50 on the transaction. In another 
super bargain, a user named “can¬ 
ton” won an Apple MacBook Air, an 
$1,800 computer, for $66.96—mean¬ 
ing that Swoopo got taken for $1,400. 
It would seem that Swoopo’s biggest 
weakness is time periods when not 
enough users are on the site simul¬ 
taneously to keep pushing the auc¬ 
tion prices up. Which is why inter¬ 
national expansion is so important 
to the company: The German, Aus¬ 
trian, Spanish, British, and American 
versions of the site all run the exact 
same auctions, meaning that people 
from different countries—and, more 
important, time zones—are bidding 
against each other, round the clock. 
It seems to be working. CEO Gun- 
nar Piening says that the company 
has 1.7 million registered users and 
had revenues of $29 million in 2008. 
The company’s number of transac¬ 
tions has tripled, hitting 11,000 for 
December 2008. Swoopo claims on 
their website that they have now 
passed the start-up phase of their 
business and are generating “solid 
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profits.” In the long run, as we all 
know, the house always wins. 

Which raises the question of 
whether Swoopo’s auctions are actu¬ 
ally legal. The company makes 
money by dangling the possibility of 
a sharply discounted product in front 
of users, enticing lots of people to pay 
a little money for the chance to win 
it. It resembles nothing so much as a 
private lottery. 

Nonprofit lotteries—church bingo, 
PTA raffles—are generally allowed in 
the United States, but private lotter¬ 
ies are generally not. Legally, a lottery 
has three elements: (1) consideration, 
which is to say, a monetary buy-in; (2) 
a reliance on chance instead of skill; 
and (3) a prize. 

I. Nelson Rose, a professor at Whit¬ 
tier Law School and coeditor of Gam¬ 
ing Law Review, is generally recog¬ 
nized as America’s top gaming lawyer. 
He’s undecided as to what Swoopo 
really is. “I think it’s a close call,” Rose 
says. The model definitely involves 
consideration and a prize, Rose notes, 
but whether or not it is dependent on 
chance, from a legal standpoint, isn’t 
clear. “If you make this into a regu¬ 
lar land-based auction where people 
sit in a room, but conduct the auction 
the Swoopo way, is it a true auction as 
opposed to a lottery?” he asks. 

Rose thinks the more pressing issue 
is monitoring. Neither Swoopo nor any 
of the other entertainment shopping 
sites have verification systems that 
prove that genuine bidders are par¬ 
ticipating: “tomaker,” the individual 
who Swoopo said won the Wii, could 
be anyone, or no one. Because Swoopo 
does not allow participants to interact 
with one another, there’s no way to tell 
who is what. Piening says, “All bidders 
on swoopo are real users, who have reg¬ 
istered and paid for their bids. There 
are no exceptions. There have never 
been any exceptions.” Nonetheless, 
entertainment shopping without reg¬ 
ulation is like playing a non-certified 
slot-machine. As Rose notes, “[Y]ou 
could set up something like this and 
not have anybody ever win.” 

Even if Swoopo is running afoul of 
gaming laws, it’s unlikely authorities 
will pursue them. Law enforcement 


typically doesn’t investigate Internet 
gaming unless the operation is linked 
to organized crime or the source of 
consumer complaints. If entertainment 
shopping takes off, however, individ¬ 
ual states may decide to issue legisla¬ 
tive clarification as to whether or not 
they consider it gambling. For his part, 
Piening insists that “Swoopo is nei¬ 
ther gambling nor a lottery” because 
“chance does not play a role at all for 
determining the winner of the auc¬ 


A mid our current economic 
and financial turmoil, Japan’s 
experience during the 1990s 
looms large in the minds of American 
policymakers. The 1990s were a “lost 
decade” for Japan, a period of defla¬ 
tion and widespread economic misery. 
In just a few short years, Japan went 
from being the world’s model of eco¬ 
nomic success to its cautionary tale. 

During the late 1980s, the Nik¬ 
kei stock index climbed relentlessly 
upward, driven by a real estate boom. 
As Jeff Kingston noted in his 2004 
book, Japan’s Quiet Transformation, 
the Nikkei “tripled in the 45 months 
prior to the December 1989 stock 
market peak,” at which point Japanese 
stocks represented some 44 percent of 
global equities. The bubble reached 
its apex at the end of 1989, a year in 
which the Bank of Japan raised inter¬ 
est rates several times. What followed 
was cataclysm. 

“In 1990,” Kingston observed, 
“property values in Tokyo, Osaka, 
and Nagoya fell between 40 percent 
and 60 percent from their bubble 
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tion.” It may be telling, though, that 
the company recently retained Tony 
Cabot, a prominent Las Vegas attorney 
and specialist in gaming law. 

Either way, the odds seem to be in 
Swoopo’s favor. “The characteristic that 
makes it so inviting,” Rose explains, “is 
that it has what all successful gambling 
has: the near miss.” The biggest indi¬ 
cator of success is, of course, imitation. 
Laughs Rose, “I am now getting calls 
from people who want to copy it.” ♦ 


era peaks, while in 1991 alone the 
stock market average lost 36 percent 
of its value.” As the economy began 
shrinking, loan defaults proliferated 
and Japanese banks saw their capital 
positions decline rapidly. 

The government dithered. “Prob¬ 
ably the very biggest mistake the Japa¬ 
nese made was to refuse to acknowledge 
there was a problem,” says economist 
Edward Lincoln, director of the Center 
for Japan-U.S. Business and Economic 
Studies at NYU’s Stern School of Busi¬ 
ness. “They did not take really serious 
government action until 1998.” 

Initially, the Japanese finance min¬ 
istry thought—or hoped—that fall¬ 
out from the crash would be minimal. 
After all, very few Japanese households 
owned stock; the bulk of household 
assets were in savings accounts. So 
Japanese officials reckoned that only 
greedy speculators (who were blamed 
for causing the crisis) would be seri¬ 
ously hurt. “Nobody in the Japanese 
government understood how far those 
[asset] prices were going to go down,” 
says Lincoln. When policymakers 
realized just how extensive the loan 
defaults were becoming, they colluded 
with the banking sector to downplay 
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the problem and conceal its magnitude. 

Then the 1997-98 Asian finan¬ 
cial crisis hit and further exacer¬ 
bated Japan’s troubles. A series of 
large Japanese banks went bust, and 
denial was no longer an option. The 
Japanese parliament passed legisla¬ 
tion to recapitalize the banking sys¬ 
tem and handle bank closures, but 
it didn’t provide enough money and 
didn’t allocate that money effectively, 
disbursing the funds without much 
regard for the health of individual 
banks. In 1998, two more large banks, 
the Long-Term Credit Bank and Nip¬ 
pon Credit Bank, collapsed. Once 
again, the government attempted to 
recapitalize the banks. This helped 
mitigate the crisis, but again the Japa¬ 
nese government failed to establish a 
sufficient level of bank capitalization. 
Numerous financial institutions con¬ 
tinued camouflaging their portfolios 
of bad loans. 

It was not until the premiership 
of Junichiro Koizumi (2001-06) that 
banks were finally forced to address 
their dodgy assets. As economists 
Takeo Hoshi and Anil Kashyap note in 
a recent paper, “the banks only really 
returned to being adequately capital¬ 
ized in 2006 and 2007, when macro- 
economic conditions improved and 
after supervision policy had changed.” 

It wasn’t just the elected govern¬ 
ment that failed to recognize the 
severity of the crisis. The Bank of 
Japan, traditionally a conservative 
central bank, moved far too slowly in 
slashing interest rates after the crisis 
began. It took the central bankers 
several years to bring interest rates 
to zero. Then, in 2000, they prema¬ 
turely started lifting them before 
deflation had ended. 

As for fiscal policy, the Japanese 
government temporarily reduced 
income taxes in 1994. More tax cuts— 
some temporary, some permanent— 
were enacted over the next two years. 
But the government allowed all the 
temporary tax cuts to expire in 1997 
and simultaneously increased the 
consumption tax. “My impression is 
that the tax cuts did work,” says Lin¬ 
coln. Indeed, the economy had briefly 
returned to decent growth levels in 


the mid-1990s. But after the 1997 tax 
hikes, it “got pushed back into reces¬ 
sion,” and then was battered by the 
Asian financial crisis. 

Realizing its mistake, Tokyo 
implemented more temporary 
income tax cuts. In 1999, local gov¬ 
ernments began issuing consump¬ 
tion vouchers, which could only be 
spent on certain things and in cer¬ 
tain places. The shopping coupons 
were mostly a flop. “There was an 
impact,” says Takeo Hoshi, of the 
University of California, San Diego, 
“but the impact was small.” 

Japan also attempted to stimu¬ 
late the economy with infrastructure 
spending. Throughout the postwar era, 

Throughout the 
postwar era, Japan 
had always devoted an 
exceptionally large share 
of public spending to its 
infrastructure. In the early 
1990s, this spending 
mushroomed and led to 
an explosion of‘absolutely 
stupid projects.’ 

Japan had always devoted an excep¬ 
tionally large share of public spending 
to its infrastructure. In the early 1990s, 
this spending mushroomed and led 
to an explosion of what Lincoln calls 
“absolutely stupid projects.” 

The construction binge would have 
worked better, says Hoshi, if the money 
had been targeted more prudendy. He 
reckons that most of it was wasted, and 
that the tax cuts were a better stimulus 
than the public works schemes. 

Others, however, take a more 
benign view of Japan’s infrastructure 
spending. Economist David Wein¬ 
stein, a Japan expert at Columbia, 
believes that Japanese government 
spending was more important than 
tax cuts in boosting aggregate demand 
during the mid-1990s. Japan was an 
“extreme case,” he says, in which 
massive infrastructure spending made 


sense. Weinstein also thinks the 1997 
tax increases were a major obstacle to 
Japan’s recovery. “They were much 
too hasty in raising taxes.” 

C ompared with Tokyo in the 
1990s, Washington has been 
fast in its reaction to the financial 
crisis. The adoption of a zero-inter- 
est-rate policy took years in Japan; 
in America, it took months. Whereas 
Japanese officials spent years deny¬ 
ing or sugarcoating their bank woes, 
U.S. officials have been much more 
forthright in tackling the bank 
credit crunch. Those American law¬ 
makers who wish to see most or all 
of the Bush tax cuts expire at the 
end of 2010 should remember that, 
as Hoshi observes, Tokyo’s 1997 tax 
hikes “put the Japanese economy 
back into recession.” 

Japan was not sufficiently aggres¬ 
sive in pressuring banks to sort out 
their bad loans, or in recapitalizing 
those banks. Weinstein points out 
that the U.S. banking system today 
is much more sophisticated than the 
Japanese system was in the 1990s, yet 
the response from Washington has 
been disappointingly similar. 

In their recent paper, Hoshi and 
Kashyap stress that “the fundamen¬ 
tal problem” plaguing U.S. banks is 
a capital shortage. This was also the 
basic problem plaguing Japanese 
banks after the bubble burst. Hoshi 
and Kashyap show how Japan’s use of 
asset management companies (AMCs) 
to buy up bad debts had only mini¬ 
mal success, partly because of their 
limited asset purchases, and that, 
moreover, the AMCs did not help 
recapitalize the troubled banks. The 
Japanese bank saga demonstrates that 
recapitalization and removing toxic 
assets are two different challenges, 
Hoshi and Kashyap write, and that 
“care should be taken not to waste 
money propping up financial institu¬ 
tions that will ultimately fail.” 

So have U.S. policymakers learned 
the correct lessons from Japan’s bank 
meltdown? Hoshi does not sound ter¬ 
ribly confident: “I’m afraid we may be 
making the same mistake the Japanese 
government made.” ♦ 
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Murder in Moscow 

Press criticism, KGB-style. 
by Stephen Schwartz 


V ice President Joseph Biden 
has told the Europeans that 
the new administration 
wishes to “reset” relations with Vlad- 
mir Putin’s Russia. But the January 
19 slaying of two dissidents, 34-year- 
old human rights lawyer Stanislav 
Markelov and journalism student 
Anastasia Baburova, 25, on a Mos¬ 
cow street is one of several recent 
reminders that Americans cannot be 
comfortable in Putin’s embrace. 

Markelov, head of the Institute 
for the Supremacy of Law, may well 
have been murdered as a result of 
the release from custody, one week 
before, of Russian army colonel Yuri 
Budanov, who had been sent to prison 
for crimes he committed while serv¬ 
ing in Chechnya. Markelov had been 
crucial to Budanov’s 2003 conviction 
in the kidnapping, torture, multiple 
sexual assault, and murder of an 18- 
year-old Chechen girl, Elza Kheda 
Kungaeva. Budanov, although he 
admitted his guilt and was sentenced 
to 10 years’ imprisonment, had ben¬ 
efited from an early release. 

On the day he perished, Markelov 
delivered a statement to the press. 
Representing the family of the 
Chechen female victim, he accused 
the Russian authorities of improp¬ 
erly arranging for Budanov to be let 
go. He then walked to a metro sta¬ 
tion near the Kremlin with Babu¬ 
rova. The killer, wearing a ski mask, 
approached from behind and shot 
Markelov in the back of the head. 
Baburova pursued the shooter, who 
turned and fired into her forehead. 
She died several hours later. 

Anticipating her graduation from 
journalism school, Baburova was 
working for the daily Novaya Gazeta, 
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which has employed a distinguished 
roster of liquidated investigative 
journalists. Novaya Gazeta is co¬ 
owned by Alexander Lebedev, an ex- 
KGB official and billionaire turned 
political reformer, who purchased 
the ailing London Evening Standard 
on January 21, only two days after 
Baburova’s death. 

As the largest individual share¬ 
holder in Novaya Gazeta —he owns 
39 percent—Lebedev is responsible 
for a publication that has experienced 
the high-profile killing of several of 
the country’s leading reporters. Anna 
Politkovskaya, murdered in the ele¬ 
vator of her apartment building in 
2006, was his top staffer; she too had 
exposed atrocities in Chechnya, and 
Markelov was her lawyer. Igor Dom- 
nikov was killed in a brutal beating 
in 2000. His colleague Yury Shcheko- 
chikhin was poisoned in 2003. 

Indeed, the poison cabinet seems to 
have become a favored anti-dissident 
weapon of the Russian state, as it was 
under Stalin. Politkovskaya herself 
was poisoned (though not fatally) in 
2004 when she tried to travel to Beslan 
during the hostage crisis there. And 
less than two months after her even¬ 
tual murder, Alexander Litvinenko, 
another former KGB agent critical 
of the Putin regime, was killed in a 
highly unusual poisoning in London. 

In the aftermath of the Markelov- 
Baburov assassinations, the U.S.- 
based Committee to Protect Journal¬ 
ists reported that Lebedev, perhaps 
spurred by his KGB experiences, had 
announced the intention of Novaya 
Gazeta journalists to petition to arm 
themselves if necessary. Novaya Gazeta 
editor Dmitry Muratov denounced the 
Russian government for its inability 
to protect the press and asserted, “We 
have three options. The first one—to 
leave and turn off the lights. ... The 


second—to stop writing about the 
special services, corruption, drugs, fas¬ 
cists; to stop investigating the crimes 
of the powerful. ... The third option 
is to somehow defend ourselves.” 

Russian political life has increas¬ 
ingly assumed a pogrom atmosphere. 
Markelov had extended his inves¬ 
tigation of human rights violations 
from Chechnya to the central Russian 
republic of Bashkortostan, which has 
a Turkic Muslim majority, but has not 
been the scene of Chechen-style rebel¬ 
lion against Russian rule. At the end 
of 2004, local police beat up to 1,000 
people in Bashkortostan over a period 
of four days. Markelov had warned 
against “the spread of the Chechnya 
syndrome throughout other regions 
of Russia” and exposed the existence 
of a secret “order number 870” issued 
by the Ministry of Internal Affairs in 
2003, which authorized the police to 
declare states of emergency without 
informing the public and to follow 
them up with repressive actions. 

One of his closest friends, an aca¬ 
demic named Vladislav Bugera, 
described Markelov as a perhaps 
naive product of the old Soviet way 
of life. Writing in the online periodi¬ 
cal Johnson’s Russia List, Bugera called 
the dead lawyer a “socialist and an 
internationalist” whose many causes 
included an independent labor union, 
but whose socialism was “moderate 
... and reformist.... He was a reliable 
person. You could always be sure of 
him.... He is my hero.” 

Needless to say, a return to social¬ 
ist ideals would stand no chance of 
protecting human rights from state 
abuse. Russia has been through its 
dark eras of internal strife and com¬ 
pulsory social experiment; Putinism, 
now aggravated by the global eco¬ 
nomic crisis, represents an attempt 
to revive aspects of both. The stag¬ 
gering challenge before Russian sup¬ 
porters of democracy is to find a way 
to construct a new and unburdened 
system of individual rights, secured 
by due process. Russian democrats 
and those abroad who would help 
them can ill afford to look away from 
the blood of Russian lawyers and 
journalists shed in the street. ♦ 
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Law and Disorder 


The case for a police surge 


By William J. Stuntz 


W p e live in strange times. The federal bud¬ 
get deficit is higher than at any time since 
World War II as a percentage of GDP, yet 
the president and Congress are not in 
budget-cutting mode. Rather, they are 
seeking to make that deficit even larger by spending sums 
that, before now, seemed beyond the realm of possibility. 
The more obscene the amounts, the better. John Maynard 
Keynes’s famous suggestion—pay some workers to dig 
ditches and others to fill them up—hasn’t 
made it into any stimulus package, yet. But 
the night is still young, and politicians are 
still exercising their imaginations. 

Sadly, in the face of record-breaking 
federal spending, one uncommonly good 
spending idea has gotten short shrift: 

Use federal budget dollars - * 

to pay for more cops on 
high-crime city streets. 

A modest version of that 
idea—$8.8 billion in fed¬ 
eral money over six years—was 
enacted as part of the 1994 crime 
bill, and it contributed to the sec- , 
ond-biggest crime drop of the last IK 
century. 

Given that track record 
and the sheer magnitude of the 
stimulus spending, one might think that now is the 
time for an immodest version of the idea: say, $5 bil¬ 
lion a year for four or five years. One would be wrong. 
The House stimulus package included one-shot spend¬ 
ing of between $3 billion and $4 billion for urban polic¬ 
ing, depending on how one counts. The Senate’s more 
moderate proposal pared that sum down to $1 billion and 
change—less than “real money” by the Dirksen standard. 
At that level of funding, the stimulus package would pay 
for a mere 10,000-15,000 officers for one year only. That 
number is too small—America has 650,000 local police 
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officers to patrol America’s streets; 10,000 more is a drop 
in the bucket—and too short-term. If the recession lasts 
more than a year, the new officers will be out of jobs before 
they have time to do their productive work. 

House and Senate alike are making a serious error. For 
$5 billion per year—five years’ funding would be about 
3 percent of the stimulus package—lawmakers could 
put another 50,000 cops on city streets. Doing so would 
likely both reduce crime and reduce the nation’s swollen 
prison population—a rare combination—and would also 
help the economy in poor city neighborhoods by making 
investments in those neighborhoods safer. 
This is one policy that conservatives and 
liberals alike could support. If the Obama 
administration is looking for opportuni¬ 
ties for bipartisanship, it should look hard 
at urban policing. 


he case for more 
police spending 
begins in another 
part of the world, with another 
battle against mayhem. Not 
long ago, the Iraq war seemed a 
lost cause. Two decisions proved 
it wasn’t. First, General David 
Petraeus changed tactics: Buy 
off or coopt all enemy fight¬ 
ers who are susceptible to such 
overtures, and bring violence to bear only on the 
irreconcilables. Give priority to protecting the pop¬ 
ulation. Second, President Bush embraced the new 
approach and backed it up by sending another 30,000 sol¬ 
diers to the front. Once an unattainable goal, victory in 
Iraq is now in sight. 

Taken together, those two decisions were revolutionary. 
For 35 years, America’s military had been looking for ways 
to avoid another Vietnam: a long war with heavy casual¬ 
ties that steadily lost public support. So, after Vietnam, 
military technology emphasized efficient violence: weap¬ 
ons systems that could take out targets more precisely and 
from longer distances with fewer soldiers. Military doc¬ 
trine moved in a similar direction, emphasizing speed and 
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surprise—“shock and awe”—in order to overpower ene¬ 
mies quickly. Both technology and doctrine aimed to get 
more bang for the buck, more and better-targeted violence 
with fewer soldiers. 

The Iraq surge followed the opposite strategy: The 
goal was to get less bang for the buck, to use more soldiers 
to produce less violence. It worked. Post-Saddam Iraq is 
not, it turns out, ungovernable. All it needed was what any 
ruler needs in order to rule crime-ridden territory: armed 
men in uniform standing guard on violent street corners, 
in numbers enough to reassure local residents that they 
can walk the streets in peace. 

That sounds like—and is—a job for a well-trained, 
well-funded force. The war 
in Iraq bears more than a 
passing resemblance to the 
battle against violent street 
gangs in the roughest parts of 
American cities. The tactics 
Petraeus used to win that war 
are eerily similar to the tac¬ 
tics the best police chiefs use 
to rein in gang violence. But 
better tactics alone cannot 
do the job. In Boston as in 
Baghdad, those tactics work 
only if the police forces that 
use them have enough per¬ 
sonnel: lots of police boots 
on the most violent ground. 

Today, that condition is 
not satisfied. Most American 
cities are underpoliced, many 
of them seriously so. Instead 
of following the Bush/ 

Petraeus strategy, the United States has sought to con¬ 
trol crime by using small police forces to punish as many 
criminals as possible. As all those who have even a passing 
familiarity with contemporary crime statistics know, that 
approach—call it “efficient punishment”—does not work. 
Like the Army in pre-surge Iraq, the nation’s criminal jus¬ 
tice system is in a state of crisis. America needs another 
surge, this one on home territory. 

II 

eaders may be excused for wondering how crime 
could be a large problem in 21st-century Amer¬ 
ica. Crime fell substantially in the 1990s. In this 
decade, crime rates have been mostly level; the gains from 
the 1990s remain intact. Where is the crisis? 

The short answer is: in urban neighborhoods that 
readers of this magazine rarely visit. The most important 


crime trend of the last half of the 20th century wasn’t a 
rise or fall in overall crime levels. Rather, the key trend 
was a change in the distribution of serious crime, as Table 
1 illustrates: 

In 1950, violent crime was mostly a southern phenom¬ 
enon; of the six non-southern cities listed above, three had 
murder rates lower than the nation’s, and the other three 
had rates only modestly higher than the figure for the 
nation as a whole. Today, violent crime is an urban prob¬ 
lem—everywhere, not just south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Atlanta and Philadelphia are comparably homicidal, as are 
Houston and Chicago. All but one of the non-southern cit¬ 
ies listed above—New York is the exception—saw their 

murder rates double since 
1950; all but two saw murders 
triple, while the nation’s rate 
rose slightly. And remember: 
These figures are calculated 
after the 1990s crime drop. 

Those high contempo¬ 
rary murder rates under¬ 
state the rise in urban vio¬ 
lence. Thanks to advances 
in emergency medicine, a 
sizable fraction of 1950 mur¬ 
der victims would survive 
today. For accurate compari¬ 
son, one must cut the 1950 
figures by at least one-fourth. 
Do that, and a clear picture 
emerges: Outside the South, 
American cities are at least 
several times more violent 
than they were in the mid- 
20th century. The same is not 
true of the small cities and towns where many Americans 
live: In New York state, 3.2 million people inhabit juris¬ 
dictions that saw zero murders and manslaughters in 2007. 
In most of the United States, violent crime is something 
that happens elsewhere. In the poorer parts of American 
cities, crime stories are much closer to home. The 1990s 
narrowed that gap modestly, but the gap remains large. 

Even within crime-ridden cities, violent offenses 
are geographically concentrated. The safest city neigh¬ 
borhoods are about as safe as those small towns in New 
York where no murders happen. In the most dangerous 
city neighborhoods, violent crime reaches levels common 
in Mexico, Russia, and South Africa—three of the high- 
est-crime countries on the planet. Most of our dangerous 
communities have two things in common: They are poor, 
and a large share of their population is African American, 
as one more pair of statistics suggests. In the United States 


The poorest black 
neighborhoods are 
frighteningly crime- 
ridden. The social cost 
of that crime is colossal, 
measured in families 
never formed and 
investments unmade, lives 
ended murderously and 
other lives slowly crushed 
by long prison terms. 
Plainly, the public policy 
status quo is not working. 
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in 2005, the homicide rate among whites stood at 3.5 per 
100,000. Among blacks, the figure was 26.5. Urban homi¬ 
cide rates are strongly correlated with the size of cities’ 
black populations. 

This is the core of 21 st-century America’s race problem. 
The poorest black neighborhoods are frighteningly crime- 
ridden. The social cost of that crime, and of the criminal 
punishment that seeks to hold it in check, is colossal, mea¬ 
sured in families never formed and investments unmade, 
lives ended murderously and other lives slowly crushed 
by long prison terms. Plainly, the public policy status quo 
is not working. To stay the course—to resist change in a 
setting that so needs changing and in which so many lives 
are at stake—is morally inde¬ 
fensible. That proposition 
holds true for those of us on 
the political right as well as 
for those on the left. Conser¬ 
vatives are not anarchists; we 
believe governments should 
be small, not absent. Even 
the smallest governments 
seek to maintain a decent 
level of order and safety in 
public places. Today, in much 
of urban black America, that 
goal is not being met. 

Ill 

ver the past 35 
years, the United 
States has run the 
equivalent of a controlled 
experiment in alternative 
means of reducing violent 
crime. A massive, dispropor¬ 
tionately black prison popu¬ 
lation has had surprisingly little effect on urban violence. 
As we shall see, modest increases in the size of urban police 
forces appear to have achieved much better results. More- 
than-modest increases might do better still. 

Some history is in order. Between 1950 and 1975, in 
the midst of the largest crime wave in American history, 
prison populations fell sharply throughout the Northeast, 
Midwest, and West Coast. By the early 1970s, imprison¬ 
ment rates in those parts of the country were compara¬ 
ble to the lowest imprisonment rates in the 21st-century 
Western world. In 2001, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
imprisoned 58, 58, and 69 inmates per 100,000 population, 
respectively. (The European average was 87 per 100,000.) 
In 1972, the imprisonment rates in Massachusetts, Illi¬ 
nois, and New York stood at 32, 50, and 64, respectively. 


Between the mid-1970s and 2000, those same prison popu¬ 
lations skyrocketed. New York’s imprisonment rate sex- 
tupled; Illinois’s multiplied more than seven times, while 
Massachusetts’s rose eight-fold. Measured per unit crime, 
the increase in punishment was greater still. Nationwide, 
the number of prisoner-years per homicide rose more than 
800 percent between the mid-1970s and the beginning of 
the 21st century. In the span of three decades, Americans 
first embraced punishment levels lower than Sweden’s, 
then built a justice system more punitive than Russia’s. 

In criminal justice as in business and finance, price sta¬ 
bility is one of the keys to successful governance. Crimi¬ 
nals are what economists call risk-preferring; they enjoy 


taking chances. When the consequences of a given crime 
vary widely across time and place, criminal punishment 
takes on the character of a lottery. Criminals like lotteries. 
Fluctuating “prices” thus rob criminal punishment of its 
deterrent power. 

The same is true when the prices offenders pay for 
their offenses are opaque, such that members of the pub¬ 
lic and would-be offenders alike cannot tell which conse¬ 
quences flow from which crimes. Over the last generation, 
America’s justice system has increasingly embraced the 
use of certain criminal prohibitions as means of punishing 
other, harder-to-prove crimes. Federal prosecutors could 
not convict Martha Stewart of insider trading, but no mat¬ 
ter: Obstruction of justice could substitute for the more 
serious crime that prompted Stewart’s prosecution. Con- 
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victing members of urban gangs of violent felonies is often 
difficult: The government needs witnesses to convict, and 
gang members are skilled at silencing those who might 
testify against them. Often, prosecutors respond by charg¬ 
ing gang members—all of them, not just the ones with 
the most homicides or assaults to their names—with drug 
crimes or with possessing unregistered weapons. In such a 
system, even defendants cannot easily tell what price they 
pay for the violent crimes that prompt their prosecutions. 

There is one more reason why skyrocketing prison 
populations in the 20th century’s last quarter did not pro¬ 
duce plummeting crime rates: The number of inmates 
rose too far and too fast, especially the number of black 
inmates. Table 2 tells the story 

The black imprisonment rate in 2000 was roughly one- 
third higher than the rate at 
which citizens of the Soviet 
Union were confined to the 
gulag’s camps in Stalin’s last 
years (when the camps’ popu¬ 
lation peaked). If America’s 
jail population is included, 
the black incarceration rate is 
nearly double the Soviet rate 
of confinement circa 1950. 

Such massive incarcera¬ 
tion rates cannot effectively 
deter crime. At percentages 
like these, a term in the state 
penitentiary becomes either 
an ordinary life experience 
or a badge of honor, not a 
scarlet letter that stigmatizes 
those who must wear it. Over 
the course of the past gen¬ 
eration, incarceration has 
become part of the cultural 
furniture of black America. When criminal punishment 
is at once routine, opaque, and variable—three adjectives 
that fit American punishment practices to a T—it cannot 
serve the purposes for which it is designed. 

Given those characteristics, it should be unsurprising 
that the tripling of America’s imprisonment rate in the 
1970s and 1980s produced no drop in urban crime. On 
the contrary, in high-crime cities, the level of criminal 
violence rose during those two decades. True, crime fell 
in the 1990s—but as it did so, the rate of increase in the 
prison population slowed. The notion that increased crim¬ 
inal punishment accounts for the bulk of the crime drop is 
implausible: If so, why didn’t crime fall more, and sooner? 
The murder rate in the United States is about the same as 
in 1966; the imprisonment rate is almost five times the 


rate in 1966. Apparently, it takes five times as much pun¬ 
ishment to achieve the deterrent effect prison terms had 
more than 40 years ago. 

As it was in Iraqi streets before the surge, so it is in vio¬ 
lent American neighborhoods: Killing more insurgents 
and locking up more criminals seem only to produce more 
insurgents and criminals. A different approach is needed. 

IV 

hat different approach has already succeeded. 
Between 1989 and 1999, the number of urban police 
officers per unit of population rose 17 percent. 
Arrests fell by a little more than 20 percent; arrests of black 
suspects fell by one-third. Crime fell too, and it fell most 
in the jurisdictions that hired the most cops. In 41 pairs of 

neighboring states, one juris¬ 
diction increased its policing 
rate more and its punishment 
rate less than its neighbor dur¬ 
ing the 1990s. In the higher¬ 
policing, lower-punishment 
states, violent crime fell by an 
average of 24 percent. In the 
lower-policing, higher-pun¬ 
ishment group, the average 
crime drop was only 9 percent. 
Higher-policing, lower-pun¬ 
ishment states outperformed 
their more punitive, less well- 
policed neighbors in all parts 
of the country. The city that 
saw the nation’s largest crime 
drop—New York—increased 
the size of its police force the 
most. The state that includes 
that city increased its prison 
population the least. 

The results—more cops, less crime, fewer prison¬ 
ers—sound too good to be true. What explains them? The 
answer is the same in American cities as in Iraqi ones. Gen¬ 
eral Petraeus saw the process: Increase soldiers’ street pres¬ 
ence, make civilians feel safe, and local traffic increases; 
before long, the streets are inhospitable to terrorists and 
militia members. Over time, the real work of pacification 
is done by civilians reclaiming their own streets. 

Best of all, putting more boots on violent ground 
tends to reduce the incidence of inappropriate violence 
and abuse by those whose job is to maintain order. In Abu 
Ghraib, there were 15 prisoners per guard on average; at 
some points the ratio reached 75 to 1. By comparison, pris¬ 
ons in the United States ordinarily have a ratio of 6 pris¬ 
oners per guard. Violence and coercion are substitutes for 


The results—more 
cops, less crime, fewer 
prisoners—sound too 
good to be true. What 
explains them? The 
answer is the same in 
American cities as in 
Iraqi ones. When men 
in uniform make the 
streets inhospitable to the 
violent, civilians can pacify 
and reclaim their own 
neighborhoods. 
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numbers; when the number of guards is high enough, the 
need for physical force and the temptation for cruelty both 
drop sharply. 

The same principle applies in police work. The Wash¬ 
ington Post Magazine recently ran a story about the mayor of 
Berwyn Heights, a small town in Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. The county police executed a drug raid on the 
mayor’s house; the raid turned up no evidence but left 
Mayor Calvo and his wife traumatized; among other things, 
the police shot and killed the couple’s two dogs. Even the 
best police forces sometimes act on bad tips. But those 
mistakes are fewer when officers are numerous enough 
to know the communities in which they work. And the 
errors that remain are less costly when the police force is 
sufficiently well staffed that an ordinary house search does 
not resemble a military action. Nation¬ 
wide, the number of local police officers 
per 100,000 population stands at 245; in 
New York City at its peak size in 1999, the 
NYPD employed 561 officers per 100,000. 

In Prince George’s County, the number is 
195. Given a larger police force, Calvo’s 
dogs might still live. So might his trust 
in the decency of his community’s law 
enforcement personnel. 

V 

ne more question must be 
answered: If American cit¬ 
ies need more policing, why 
shouldn’t the cities pay for it themselves? 

The same question might be asked about 
urban public schools, and the same 
answer given: Big-city public schools 
disproportionately serve the poor. Local 
tax bills are mostly paid by wealthier city 
dwellers. If cities tax them too heavily, 
those taxpayers may move to friendlier 
jurisdictions. Which is why federal and 
especially state governments pay most 
of the tab for urban schools. By con¬ 
trast, cities pay more than 90 percent of their own police 
budgets—though urban police spending, like spending 
on urban public schools, disproportionately benefits the 
poor. 

Actually, the authors of state and federal budgets 
have gotten these two subjects backward. There is little 
evidence that marginal budget dollars make for better 
schools, but a great deal of evidence that marginal dol¬ 
lars mean better policing. Throwing money at problems 
is rarely good public policy. Urban policing may be the 
exception to that rule. 


That is the liberal case for more federal funding for 
local police. There is also a conservative case. Conserva¬ 
tives are skeptics of governments that seek to fine-tune 
individual incentives. For the past generation, state leg¬ 
islators and members of Congress have acted as though, 
if only the right criminal prohibitions and sentencing 
rules are enacted, behavior will change in just the ways 
lawmakers wish. Like other regulated actors, criminals 
stubbornly resist such direction. Conservatives believe 
in the power of culture. Policing surges free residents to 
take control of their neighborhoods and build the street 
cultures the locals want. Those local cultures do more to 
control crime than any government-tailored incentives. 
Last but not least, conservatives believe in the traditions 
that capture the wisdom of the past. Before the last half¬ 


century and outside the South—at the times and places 
where criminal justice worked best—the normal ratio of 
police officers to prisoners was two to one. Today, in most 
of the country, the ratio is one to two. 

Again, we live in strange times. Over the next cou¬ 
ple of years, money will be spent in fantastic sums, and 
much of it will leave nothing good in its wake. All the 
more reason to invest in a service that makes life better 
for those whose lives most need help. That is the liberal 
thing to do—and also the conservative thing to do. More 
important, it is the right thing to do. ♦ 
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Geithner Lays an Egg 

And that's only one of the problems 
with the Obama economic strategy 


By Lawrence B. Lindsey 

lections have consequences. That is what 
democracy is about after all. Barack Obama 
is correct when he states that his victory last 
November gives him the right, or more specif¬ 
ically the power, to have things his way when 
it comes to handling the nation’s economic challenges. 

The country, moreover, could use some decisive eco¬ 
nomic action. The financial system is a mess, unemploy¬ 
ment is rising and will keep increasing. The government 
will likely run a deficit of 10 percent or more of GDP both 
this year and next—roughly twice the share of the Rea¬ 
gan deficits and roughly three times the size of President 
Bush’s deficits. To fight the credit contraction, our central 
bank is expanding its balance sheet at a pace that might 
lead a visitor from another planet to confuse the United 
States with Argentina. 

This makes it all the more frustrating that less than a 
month into his presidency, Obama has made a complete 
hash of economic policy, utterly squandering his mandate 
in a series of missteps that suggest he has not made the 
transition from campaigning to governing. This, even as 
Obama never stops reminding us in his constant televised 
appearances that the economy is slipping fast and time is 
of the essence. 

The problems began with the inexplicable decision by 
the administration not to submit its own economic stimu¬ 
lus package, but instead delegate the job to Nancy Pelosi 
and the barons on the House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee. Appropriations is the reptilian brain of the political 
process. It is where all the back scratching, logrolling, and 
pork barreling gets done. Macroeconomic coherence is just 
not part of the skill set of House Appropriations members. 
So even rebuilding the nation’s infrastructure got short 
shrift. Instead, the package was loaded with largesse for 
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fellow politicians and civil service employees back home. 
The standard was not the proclaimed “shovel-ready” but 
“social-worker ready.” 

This package was marginally improved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Ways and Means gave money 
directly to workers as opposed to local politicians. It also 
ramped up the various medical spending conduits, which 
will push more money to health care providers—though 
not necessarily provide more health care. But there was no 
improvement in the tax system, which might, say, encour¬ 
age job creation and retention by lowering the tax burden 
on employment or investing. 

So the package the House produced was not “stimulus” 
in any normal understanding of the word. Of the $820 bil¬ 
lion package that emerged from the House, only 20 percent 
would be spent in fiscal 2009 and only another 40 percent 
in 2010. That left 40 percent of the package to be spent 
in 2011 or later, when even the more pessimistic forecast¬ 
ers (of whom I am one) expect the economy to be in full 
recovery. This plan delivers the stimulus at precisely the 
wrong time. 

The package was so bad that it made criticism of the 
new president socially acceptable, a rare development 
for the first initiative of a president elected with a large 
mandate. Alice Rivlin, doyenne of Democratic party 
policy economists, criticized the lack of macroeconomic 
benefit in the plan. Her sentiments were echoed by just 
about every leading economist in both parties who was not 
employed by the administration. 

T he new administration fell into this hole by belat¬ 
edly discovering the fiscal realities of the coun¬ 
try. Government spending takes time to get 
going, and, once flowing, is difficult to stop. During 
the transition, Team Obama surveyed the agencies for 
“shelf ready” spending needs and found them woefully 
inadequate as a credible stimulus package. The incom¬ 
ing Obama policymakers had been focused on spending, 
not tax cuts, because they wanted to draw a line between 
themselves and their predecessors. But, faced with the 
facts, they made a virtue out of necessity by having the 
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president call for taxes to be 40 percent of the package. 
This annoyed the more left-leaning Democrats of Con¬ 
gress, who were then appeased by being given the power 
to craft the spending. 

The legislation was written by Democratic committee 
chairmen with no Republican input. The president cov¬ 
ered this up by going to the Hill and meeting with the 
Republican caucus. But, since Obama had no direct role 
in writing the package, the signal to congressional Repub¬ 
licans was twofold: Bipartisanship was just a fagade the 
president needed to maintain his approval ratings, and 
Nancy Pelosi and Harry Reid were the ones with the 
power, not Barack Obama. 

The shreds of comity on which Washington depends 
were saved by Senator Susan Collins of Maine, who 
drafted a compromise that eliminated some of the most 
wasteful spending and sped up other parts. The bill that 
emerged from conference is close to the Collins compro¬ 
mise and is better than the House one at moving spend¬ 
ing into the present. The Congressional Budget Office 
estimates that a quarter of the spending in the conference 
agreement would leave Washington this year and a total 
of 75 percent by the end of 2010, a substantial improve¬ 
ment. But it is still not “stimulus,” and that fact is going 
to become apparent later this year. Money leaving Wash¬ 


ington for state capitals is different from money actually 
entering the economy and creating jobs. 

The administration released a report by its top econ¬ 
omists saying that passage of the stimulus bill would 
mean that national unemployment would peak in the 
third quarter of 2009 at about 8 percent and start going 
down thereafter. Let’s just say that we should all hope 
they are right. The economy will get a pop from the start 
of stimulus just as the economy got a pop in 2008 from 
the one-time checks that were sent out. Growth in the 
second quarter of 2009 is likely to be positive as the first 
round of stimulus hits the economy. As the rate of new 
stimulus slows in subsequent quarters, growth will turn 
negative again. The odds are high that unemployment 
will still be rising on the first anniversary of the Obama 
presidency next January with the prospect (but not a 
certainty) of double-digit unemployment at the time of 
the midterm elections. 


A s the stimulus bogged down, a new word crept into 
the administration’s economic policy vocabulary— 
“comprehensive.” The problems would not be easy 
to solve, and stimulus alone was insufficient. Bank recapi¬ 
talization and housing mortgage issues would also have to 
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be dealt with. The task for announcing these was delegated 
to Treasury Secretary Timothy Geithner. But the scripting 
of the message and indeed the whole “rollout” of the issue 
was tightly controlled in the West Wing. 

Like so much of what happens in Washington, the rea¬ 
sons for this odd locus of decisionmaking authority are less 
nefarious than meets the eye and more a matter of simple 
necessity. The first problem is a lack of personnel at Treasury. 
Geithner is the only confirmed appointee in the department. 
No deputy secretary, no undersecretaries of either domestic 
or international finance, no assistant secretaries, no deputy 
assistant secretaries. The West Wing is the only place where 
the personnel reside who can make decisions. 

The second problem is political. There are no easy 
answers when facing a trillion- 
dollar hole in the banking sys¬ 
tem. Either the banks will fail, 
or money is going to have to 
be given to the banks to fill the 
hole, or the proverbial can will 
be kicked down the road with 
enough money being slowly 
injected into the system to keep 
it going. The first option is a 
nonstarter. This brings the essen¬ 
tial choice down to writing a big 
check now to the banks or writ¬ 
ing a lot of little checks over time, 
and bankers are not the most 
politically sympathetic recipients 
of federal largesse at the moment. 

So there is a political incen¬ 
tive to create a focus on issues 
that are tangential to the trillion-dollar problem. Make sure 
that bankers sell their corporate jets! No more bonuses! 

The sale of 50 corporate jets in today’s market might 
fetch you $1 billion if you’re lucky. End all the bonuses on 
Wall Street and you get real money—another $18 billion. 
Put the two together and a $1 trillion problem shrinks to 
a mere $981 billion one. The administration’s hope was 
that such measures plus the group flogging of the CEOs of 
the big banks on the Hill last Wednesday would focus the 
media, Congress, and the public away from the fundamen¬ 
tal enormity of the task at hand. 

But Geithner still had to say something, and none of the 
various options available was attractive. Buy the assets from 
the banks? Set the price high enough to bail out the banks 
and you have a trillion-dollar overpayment. Set the price 
at current market prices and you have to come up with the 
same trillion as a bank capital injection. Do what Bill Seid- 
man and the George H.W Bush administration did during 
the S&L crisis by nationalizing the banks and then resell¬ 


ing the pieces into the market? Might work, but while Seid- 
man disposed of the thrift industry by selling them to the 
basically healthy commercial banks, there aren’t any basi¬ 
cally healthy banks left on the planet to buy an institution 
like Citibank or Bank of America. Combined, those two 
institutions have 14 percent of the deposits in the American 
banking system, and there are plenty of other banks that 
need help as well. 

The Geithner announcement was repeatedly put off 
while each of the options was publicly discussed. In the end 
the political decisionmakers decided there was no politi¬ 
cally acceptable decision. But expectations had been build¬ 
ing, stoked higher with each postponement of the speech. 
When Geithner finally spoke and by omission essentially 
admitted that the Obama 
administration hadn’t come up 
with a solution, the stock mar¬ 
ket plummeted. 

But it wasn’t only the stock 
prices of America’s publicly 
traded companies that collapsed. 
So did the stock of the Obama 
administration. A discredited 
stimulus package followed by an 
overly hyped but largely vacu¬ 
ous bank-rescue speech proved 
to be too much. The main¬ 
stream media, which had given 
Obama a free ride since the 
election, turned on their choice. 
In the space of just over three 
weeks, Obama and company 
squandered the greatest stock of 
political capital any president since Lyndon Johnson had 
inherited from an election. 

It is certainly not too late for Obama to create a sensi¬ 
ble government policy and assist in an American economic 
recovery. But he has to stop campaigning and start govern¬ 
ing. This means fewer speeches (his strong point, and some¬ 
thing he evidently enjoys) and more noodling through 
wonky decision trees and detailed analyses in concert with 
expert advisers on both the inside and the outside. All pres¬ 
idents in my experience—and I have served four different 
administrations—have to learn the difference between cam¬ 
paigning and governing. Obama, whose vita contains lots of 
campaigning for high offices but remarkably little tenure 
in such offices, has a bigger challenge than most in making 
this transition. But he is a smart and well-intentioned fel¬ 
low. Most important, he has a strong survival instinct. Per¬ 
haps he’ll sense that unless he makes a rapid transition, he 
will be a one-term president as the economic catastrophe he 
warns against so often comes to pass. ♦ 


A discredited stimulus 
package followed by a 
largely vacuous bank- 
rescue speech proved to 
be too much. In just over 
three weeks, Obama and 
company squandered the 
greatest stock of political 
capital any president 
since Lyndon Johnson had 
inherited from an election 
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Douglas MacArthur and Harry Truman at Wake Island, October 1950 

Irresistible Force 

Meets immovable object by Alonzo L. Hamby 


n April 11, 1951, in the 
midst of the stalemated 
Korean war, Captain 
Harry S. Truman, 129th 
Field Artillery, 1917-19, aka, president 
of the United States, summarily fired 
General of the Army Douglas MacAr¬ 
thur, commander in chief. Far East 
(CINCFE). The widespread public reac¬ 
tion was shock and outrage. Few Ameri¬ 
cans thought that Truman, whose fragile 
popularity was already in decline, had 
the credentials to sack a five-star general 
widely believed to have been the greatest 
military leader of World War II. 

MacArthur, who had not set foot in 
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of history at Ohio University, is the author, 
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the United States since 1935 when he 
left to develop and command the Philip¬ 
pine army, returned in a way that Julius 
Caesar would have envied. Making his 
way from San Francisco to Washington 
to the cheers of millions of Americans, 

Truman & MacArthur 

Policy, Politics, and the Hunger 
for Honor and Renown 
by Michael D. Pearlman 
Indiana, 352 pp., $29.95 

he arrived in the nation’s capital on 
April 19 to deliver a nationally broadcast 
speech to Congress. His gifts for oratory 
and self-dramatization undiminished by 
his 71 years, he charged the administra¬ 
tion with denying him the opportunity 
for victory in the Korean War and con¬ 
cluded by telling his listeners, “Old sol¬ 
diers never die; they just fade away.” 


Missouri Republican congressman 
Dewey Short voiced a widespread senti¬ 
ment when he declared, “We heard God 
speak here today.” 

A Caesar, brought to the seat of 
power on such a tide, would have 
dispatched his enemies, assumed 
power, and waged war as he wished. 
If in a generous mood, he might have 
assigned Captain Harry to a tiny 
Pacific atoll. As it was, MacArthur 
simply faded away, remaining an icon 
to a cadre of hard-core supporters, 
but soon forgotten by a larger public 
drawn to the more enduring appeal of 
another five-star general, MacArthur’s 
onetime aide Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The Truman-MacArthur contro¬ 
versy is most often remembered as a 
real-life morality tale that vindicates the 
vital importance of civilian control of 
the military. President Truman, so the 
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narrative goes, was a doughty small-d 
democrat who brought to heel a vainglo¬ 
rious warrior bent on starting a nuclear 
war and trashing the Constitution. 
Michael Pearlman, a recently retired 
professor of military history at the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, gives us a considerably more 
nuanced story. Depicting a MacArthur 
who was feckless and at times detached 
from reality, he also lays bare the stum¬ 
bling hesitancy of both civilian and mili¬ 
tary leadership in Truman’s Washington 
and leaves us wondering how this badly 
managed little war ever happened. 

The Korean peninsula, divided 
between Soviet and American occupi¬ 
ers in 1945 at the 38th parallel, existed 
on the fringes of the Cold War in June 
1950. China had, by then, fallen to Mao 
Zedong’s Communist insurgency with 
little regret from the Truman adminis¬ 
tration. American civilian and military 
officials were contemptuous of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s ineffective Kuomintang 
regime, convinced in any case that the 
United States could not defend every 
anti-Communist government, and hope¬ 
ful that Mao would be an independent 
Communist in the mode of Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito. (American statesmen 
perennially assume their adversaries are 
rational actors: “Fifty years later,” Pearl- 
man comments, “Washington was still 
searching for reasonable leaders in Ser¬ 
bia, Iraq, and Iran, as well as the Taliban 
government of Afghanistan.”) 

Impoverished and strife-ridden, 
the new nation of South Korea had 
staggered along on the brink of anar¬ 
chy under its autocratic president 
Syngman Rhee. American military 
forces were withdrawn in 1949. In 
January 1950, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson delivered a major address at 
the National Press Club, outlining a 
Pacific defense perimeter that point¬ 
edly excluded both South Korea and 
Chiang’s last redoubt, Taiwan. 

Acheson’s pronouncement reflected 
an administration consensus that 
America could dominate the Pacific 
but not the Asian mainland. The major 
object of American foreign policy had 
to be the strategically and economically 
valuable regions of Western Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and the Middle East. 


The task required aid to Greece and 
Turkey in 1947. The Marshall Plan, 
approved by Congress in 1948, pro¬ 
vided Western Europe the means for 
economic recovery. The North Atlantic 
Treaty and the establishment of NATO 
followed in 1949. 

At the beginning of the effort, the 
president had proclaimed the Truman 
Doctrine: “It must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjuga¬ 
tion by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” This bold statement reso¬ 
nated much more loudly than Truman’s 
qualifier that such help would be mainly 
through economic aid. Having left the 
impression of a universal commitment 
to block Communist expansion, Truman 
made reliance on economic assistance all 
the more necessary by drastically cutting 
the defense budget. 

B y 1950, the European strategy was 
a manifest success, but a significant 
section of the Republican party—much 
of it isolationist before World War 
II—had emerged as “Asia Firsters,” 
criticizing the administration for the 
loss of China and arguing for support to 
Chiang. On June 25, the North Korean 
invasion of the South brought Asia to 
the center of American attention. 

Having written off South Korea and 
sharply reduced American military capa¬ 
bilities, why did the Truman administra¬ 
tion decide to fight there? If South Korea 
had fallen to internal subversion, the 
United States would have done nothing. 
But could it ignore a cross-border inva¬ 
sion of a client state without undermin¬ 
ing the credibility of a NATO structure 
that existed mainly on paper? Munich, 
less than a dozen years in the past, was 
a living memory. Truman’s instincts, 
moreover, were for intervention, what¬ 
ever the difficulties. 

“Dean, we’ve got to stop the sons 
of bitches no matter what,” he told 
Acheson. The Europeans, responding 
with fulsome praise, seemed to agree. A 
United Nations resolution legitimized 
the effort. 

Driven into a perimeter around the 
southeastern port of Pusan, Ameri¬ 
can troops and the remnants of the 
South Korean Army held the line. 


On September 15, 1950, a flawless 
amphibious landing at Inchon turned 
the tide. About two weeks later, with 
explicit permission from Washington, 
MacArthur sent his troops across the 
38th parallel in an ill-coordinated dash 
for the Yalu River. China, he assured 
Truman in a mid-October meeting 
at Wake Island, would not intervene. 
A month later, at least a quarter mil¬ 
lion Chinese troops moved into North 
Korea without detection, struck hard 
at American units, and sent them on a 
long retreat. European allies who had 
lauded the decision to intervene were 
soon obsessed with the fear that Ameri¬ 
can power and attention would be 
sucked into the quicksand of Asia. 

What the Europeans feared, MacAr¬ 
thur saw as an opportunity. Asia had 
been the focus of his career for a decade 
and a half. Convinced that Europe was 
the past and China the future, he saw 
the Korean conflict from the begin¬ 
ning as a vehicle for liberation of the 
mainland. Swallowing his own doubts 
about Chiang and not bothering to seek 
authorization from Washington, he 
had flown to Taiwan for talks with the 
Kuomintang leader. He thereby estab¬ 
lished the appearance of an alliance and 
fed Mao’s paranoia. 

MacArthur astoundingly would 
tell Washington in February 1951 that 
100,000 Kuomintang troops, landed 
with American support, could achieve 
“the domination of South China behind 
the protective line along the Yangtze 
River.” Neither the White House nor 
the Pentagon bought into this optimistic 
scenario, but the politics of the war com¬ 
pelled a commitment to the defense of 
Taiwan, previously written off as militar¬ 
ily insignificant. 

In early 1951 Americans and South 
Koreans, under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Matthew B. Ridgway, managed to 
stop the overextended Chinese offen¬ 
sive, then push the enemy back to the 
vicinity of the 38th parallel. Like most 
historians, Pearlman commends Ridg- 
way’s reinvigoration of a beaten army, 
and he especially lauds Marine General 
Oliver P Smith, whose brilliantly exe¬ 
cuted retreat from the Chosin reservoir 
preserved his own force while doing 
great damage to the Chinese. 
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The Truman administration was 
ready for negotiations to end the war; it 
signaled MacArthur to establish a strong 
defense line and concentrate on inflicting 
maximum casualties. Eager to assuage 
European fears, it had already drafted 
General Eisenhower from retirement to 
command NATO. Now committed to a 
military buildup, it bolstered Ike’s reas¬ 
suring presence by sending fresh divi¬ 
sions to Europe rather than Korea. 

MacArthur, contrary to a widely held 
belief, seems never to have requested 
authority to use atomic bombs against 
the Chinese. Nonetheless, his protests 
were loud and clearly intended to benefit 
Asia-First Republicans. Truman, draw¬ 
ing on his study of the Civil War, had 
been inclined to leave military matters 
to the generals and give them support. 
Superficially plausible, his approach 
in practice failed to make a distinction 
between battlefield tactics and grand 
strategy. The president tolerated MacAr- 
thur’s misadventures and insubordina¬ 
tion until the general more or less openly 
aligned himself with the Republicans. 

By then, MacArthur’s dismissal was 
possible only because Truman could 
count on the support of General George 
Marshall (now secretary of defense), 
General Omar Bradley (chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff), and General J. 
Lawton (“Lightning Joe”) Collins (Army 
chief of staff). Eisenhower, who had no 
love for MacArthur, remained silent, but 
his presence at the head of NATO did 
much to convince the American public 
of Europe’s importance. They and other 
military eminences had already played 
key roles in the Truman presidency. Just 
three days before MacArthur’s recall, 
the New York Times columnist James 
Reston had written that “prominent sol¬ 
diers are supplying much of the balance, 
statesmanship and confidence so sorely 
needed by the Administration.” 

Resolutely passing up every opportu¬ 
nity to dramatize a dramatic story. Pearl- 
man eschews grand narrative. He uses 
military acronyms (especially the ghasdy 
CCINFE) too freely, displays a some¬ 
times confusing lack of respect for chro¬ 
nology, and seems to end every second 
sentence with a dangling clause. What 
distinguishes his work is its extensive 
research and an evenhanded skepticism 


that delineates the failures and weak¬ 
nesses of both Truman and MacArthur. 

He dissects Truman’s tempera¬ 
ment plausibly. It may be impossible 
to explain to a contemporary audi¬ 
ence just how an elderly general who 
affected a corncob pipe and a ridiculous 
combover of a bald pate could overawe 
the American public, the Pentagon, 
and, for a time, the president. Still, the 
author has researched his subject exten¬ 
sively, frequently displays a fine sense 
of irony, and has produced probably the 
best study of this subject to date. 

MacArthur, he reminds us, was 
only the most spectacular example of 
a series of military officers after World 
War II who too openly argued with 
civilian leadership and were shunted 
aside. Ridgway himself would be forced 
into retirement in 1955 for arguing 
with President Eisenhower’s budget 
cuts. Wesley Clark’s zeal for combat in 
Kosovo 40 years later ended similarly. 
Admiral William Fallon’s open skepti¬ 
cism about the surge in Iraq terminated 
his career. In these and other cases, the 


W hat would you expect 
of a book entitled The 
Jewish Body ? Before 
the copy arrived at my 
door, I tried to predict its contents. 
What is a Jewish body? Are Jews even 
interested in bodies? Maybe this is a 
really short book. 

Short it is. The text for 
this latest offering from 
the Jewish Encounters 
series runs no more than 
250 pages. And yet, Emory 
anthropologist Melvin Konner man¬ 
ages to fill those pages with a stunning 
array of material. 
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cashiered officers went quietly and with 
little public notice. All, in one way or 
another, protested against a policy that 
did not appear to be backed by adequate 
resources. Expansive ends and limited 
means still constitute a central dilemma 
of American grand strategy. 

Today, a prosperous South Korea 
seldom remembers the Korean war, 
pursues a romantic vision of reunifica¬ 
tion with the North, and as recent mass 
demonstrations show, seems gripped by 
the menace of U.S. beef. China has made 
a transition from Mao’s primitive Com¬ 
munist socialism to a flourishing fascis- 
tic state capitalism. It has begun a long¬ 
term program of amassing naval power 
that could lead to the occupation of Tai¬ 
wan in the not-so-distant future. 

As in 1951, the United States 
remains the world’s major defender 
of liberal values, possessing enormous 
firepower and technical capabilities. It 
also has an undersized military, allies 
even more reluctant to share in heavy 
lifting, and a far more uncertain sense 
of national purpose. ♦ 


How can you go wrong with a book 
that discusses circumcision of the penis 
by including multiple attractive draw¬ 
ings? Then, as part of a serious discus¬ 
sion of the history of this religious rite, 
Konner explains why a Jewish penis is 
“perfected” by “the fruitful cut.” Good 
news for those of us mar¬ 
ried to circumcised men. 

Konner has a fun sec¬ 
tion on “tough Jews”—all 
about boxers and gang¬ 
sters. Did you know, for 
example, that Jewish boxers in America 
became superb defensive fighters “to 
avoid getting their faces bruised which 
would alert their Orthodox parents to 
what they were doing”? And speak¬ 
ing of Jewish faces, Konner provides a 
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short history of rhinoplasty and reveals 
that we have a Jew to thank for the cre¬ 
ation of what he dubs a “Jewish bodily 
fiction”—the nose job. 

It turns out, the impact Jacques (nee 
Jakob) Joseph had on Jewish life, when 
he developed the surgery in the late 
19th century, is terrifically serious. As 
Konner explains, for centuries the Jew 
had been defined by the Christian Euro¬ 
pean world for his differences. He was 
defined by those physical attributes that 
made him other, ugly, weak, despised. 
The nose was one of the most obvious of 
those negative attributes. 

“Medical and ‘scientific’ references 
to the Jewish nose go back at least to 
1850,” Konner writes, “when Robert 
Knox ... described it as ‘a large, mas¬ 
sive, club-shaped, hooked nose, three or 
four times larger than suits the face. ... 
Thus it is that the Jewish face can never 
[be], and never is, perfectly beautiful.” 

At first, Konner tells us, rhino¬ 
plasty wasn’t considered an acceptable 
surgery because, unlike, say, correcting 
club feet, altering a nose was cosmetic. 
But over time the argument put forth 
was that a nose job made such a differ¬ 
ence psychologically that it could be 
considered healing: “Disabled people 
were being helped,” Konner explains. 
Jewish bodies were being made to look 
less Jewish, allowing the Jew in the 
body to blend more fully into the sur¬ 
rounding society. For some Jews, the 
nose job was freedom. 

Konner also has a spirited section on 
Jewish sex where he argues that, while 
there is no prohibition about this most 
basic bodily function, the religious 
authorities made themselves perfectly 
clear about the rules. 

“Get it, yes, but for God’s sake, get 
it under control,” Konner says. “You 
don’t do it outside of marriage, with a 
child or a relation, by yourself, with a 
same sex partner, or during menstrua¬ 
tion, but that’s just for starters.” He also 
includes a long section on Jewish lit¬ 
erature about Jewish bodies from Franz 
Kafka to Isaac Bashevis Singer, Philip 
Roth and Cynthia Ozick. 

Late in the book he discusses “Jew¬ 
ish genes,” and from that vantage point 
makes a passionate—if short and some¬ 
what out of place—plea for Jewish repro¬ 


duction. He points out that the Jewish 
birthrate is lower than replacement lev¬ 
els. In response he recommends that the 
official Jewish community in America 
provide funds to help families pay for 
having more children. 

A serious money prize for the third, 
and more for the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth babies? Free Viagra? Jews should 
consider whatever it takes to put more 
Jewish bodies on the planet. 

These subjects are certainly interest¬ 
ing, but the book isn’t really about any of 
them. The title actually refers to the two 
extremes of the 20th century for Jewish 
bodies: the worst that was ever done to 
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Jewish bodies, the Holocaust, and the 
best metamorphosis Jews have ever per¬ 
formed, turning themselves into robust 
bodies and giving birth to the state of 
Israel. Konner is interested in the nadir 
of the Jewish body vs. its apex. 

The author repeats the same point 
throughout the book: Jews did weak 
for 18 centuries; they did weak better 
than anyone else. Jews built up their 
minds and built up the importance, 
even the necessity, of the mind over the 
body for generations and generations. 
They learned Talmud, they learned 
medicine, they learned law. They read, 
they wrote, they argued. The Jewish 
mind is vast, nimble, and replete with 
knowledge—knowledge that has had 


an impact on the world far beyond the 
planet’s Jewish population. 

And yet, in the blink of an eye, these 
physically weak but mentally strong 
Jewish bodies were destroyed by what 
Konner calls the Nazis’ “public health 
project.” The great experiment of Jew¬ 
ish “mind” culminated in Jewish bod¬ 
ies being burned, gassed, tortured, shot, 
smashed against walls, thrown into pits, 
rotted, and sickened to death. 

On the heels of that catastrophe, 
though, and even before the Shoah had 
begun, Konner says the tide turned and 
Jews began to realize that mind alone 
was not working. Early advocates for 
the Jewish body included Max Nordau, 
who argued for Jewish club gymnastics, 
A.D. Gordon for “brawny grappling 
with the soil,” and, of course, Theodore 
Herzl, who developed the whole idea of 
a Jewish state as a means of normalizing 
the Jewish condition. 

Jews had to go back to Zion to “per¬ 
form redemptive physical labor,” Kon¬ 
ner writes, “build up their strength, and 
raise their hands in their own defense.” 
The reason? As Konner quotes Emma 
Lazarus, another early “body” Jew, so 
that “where the respect due to us can¬ 
not be won by entreaty, it may be com¬ 
manded, and where it cannot be com¬ 
manded, it may be enforced.” These 
early Zionists, as Konner puts it, “called 
the Jewish people back to the life of the 
body and saved them.” 

Konner’s argument in favor of Jews’ 
using their bodies as well as their minds 
made me want to cheer: “The world has 
been, is, and will be a very dangerous 
place for Jews. They tried weakness—oh 
how they tried; indeed, they were better 
versed in it than anyone else on earth. 
Strength is better.” His love and passion 
for Israel—for its reality as well as its 
conception—are especially worth savor¬ 
ing. He writes about how he opposed 
the war in Vietnam but loves Israeli 
military victories. You can practically 
see the joy on his face as he describes an 
Israeli young woman walking with him 
through Jerusalem listing the different 
characteristics of the automatic weapons 
they see slung over the shoulders of the 
Jewish men and women (Israeli Army 
soldiers) they pass on the street. 

Konner adores the kick-their-asses 
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Jewish body, and he says so. And then 
he goes and destroys his carefully 
crafted argument by insisting there 
must be a Palestinian state. Konner 
seems to be saying to the reader: Yes, 
Jews will be killed if they don’t defend 
themselves; this is what happened over 
and over and over again. Yes, Israel is 
the only solution for Jews because, as he 
writes, “survival on this planet depends 
not on mind alone, but on mind and 
body, argument and physical force, 
learning and fighting.” But don’t think 
that just because I’m saying all this 
lovely stuff about Jewish strength that 
I’m not a good liberal. Yes, there must 
be a Jewish state, but the Palestinians 
are deserving, too. They are also victims 
and they must have their justice, too. 

How else to explain including any 
mention of the Palestinians when jus¬ 
tifying Israel’s existence. What, after 
all, does one thing have to do with the 
other? It is the Arab argument against 
Israel’s existence that has shackled the 
Jewish body politic to the fate of the 
Palestinians. Konner is mistaken to con¬ 
nect the two, and worse, he weakens his 
case for the Jewish state by suggesting 
that Israel’s legitimacy is tied to whether 
or not another Arab state is established 
in order to satisfy the claims of Israel’s 
enemies. Konner is most comfortable 
with Jewish strength so long as it is a 
response to Jewish victimhood. 

The Jewish Body would have been 
that much more successful had Kon¬ 
ner chosen, instead, to emphasize an 
understanding of the Jewish body that 
he mentions but doesn’t dwell on: Jew¬ 
ish peoplehood. “DNA technology 
traces history in the genes and confirms 
much, but not all, of what the Jews have 
thought about themselves,” he writes. 
“Jewish peoplehood is a reality, and it 
traces to an origin in roughly the place 
and time, if not the exact manner, that 
Jews have always believed in.” 

That is, we were formed into a group 
millennia ago, in roughly the area where 
Jewish sovereignty was reestablished in 
1948. Jews need Israel not because of the 
Nazis, and not because of generations 
of anti-Semitism or persecution. Jews 
need Israel, and we need our strong Jew¬ 
ish bodies, because we are a people: the 
Jewish people, the people of Israel. ♦ 


N o one man has exerted 
greater influence on 
the way the world looks 
today than Charles- 
Edouard Jeanneret, known to history 
as Le Corbusier. From the rotting 
remains of the Cabrini 
Green projects in Chicago 
to the slums of Sao Paolo 
and the state buildings 
in Chandigarh, it is hard 
to avoid the improbable 
influence of this rebellious 
scion of humble Swiss Calvinist stock. 

Though there has never been a 
lack of books about Le Corbusier, 


James Gardner is the former architecture critic 
for the New York Sun. 


even while he lived, this new biog¬ 
raphy claims to be the first to cover 
in detail his entire life, which began 
in La Chaux-de-Fonds in 1887 and 
ended in 1965 with his drowning 
(possibly self-willed) in the waters of 
the French Riviera. 

Weber, who has previ¬ 
ously tackled the lives 
of Matisse and Balthus, 
among others, has not 
written a scholarly biog¬ 
raphy of his latest sub¬ 
ject. Because Le Corbusier’s urban 
and architectural ideas have been so 
widely discussed already, the author’s 
treatment of these issues feels per¬ 
functory. Rather, the strength and 
novelty of this book, nearly 850 pages 
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long, is that it thoroughly mines the 
architect’s correspondence with his 
mother, to whom Weber had unique 
access. And because she died at nearly 
100 years old, those letters cover most 
of Le Corbusier’s career. The abun¬ 
dant citations have been ably trans¬ 
lated by Richard Howard. 

Without being hostile to his sub¬ 
ject, Weber depicts Le Corbusier as 
something of a hustler whose entire 
career was an ongoing overcompen¬ 
sation for his sundry insecurities, his 
fear of impotence and his desire, even 
when he was 60 and world famous, 
to impress his mother. The result of 
such an approach is 
to turn Le Corbusier 
into a charming rogue, 
all too human in his 
foibles and his naked 
ambition. But this 
impression is largely 
a consequence of the 
author’s relying so 
heavily on Le Corbus¬ 
ier’s correspondence 
with his mother. And ■ 


arise. Both his mother and his father, 
a watchmaker, seemed satisfied with 
their modest lot in life, and they 
viewed with gravest misgivings the 
artistic aspirations of Edouard and 
his older brother Albert, a composer. 

The one thing that Le Corbus¬ 
ier grasped from a young age was 
the need to get as far away from La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, and as quickly, as 
possible. The first order of business, 
on graduating from high school, was 
to reinvent himself. A tall, striking 
figure with cropped hair and jughead 
ears, he soon started calling himself 
Le Corbusier, a variant of the name of 
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while Weber draws on 
other sources, readers 
would have benefited 
from seeing Le Cor¬ 
busier a little more 
from the outside, as a 
public man. 

Biographers often 
need to be reminded 
that the public man 
and the private man 
are two halves of the same human 
whole, that the former is not (as writ¬ 
ers like Weber are inclined to believe) 
merely the mask of the latter. That 
said, Weber deserves credit for allow¬ 
ing his readers, when they lay down 
his lengthy book, to feel as though 
they now know Le Corbusier. 

Le Corbusier’s success challenges 
the notion that one’s childhood has 
anything to do with one’s subse¬ 
quent career. Le Corbusier’s impish 
bohemianism, his ardent sensual¬ 
ism and acrobatic self-promotion 
ran completely contrary to his Swiss 
Calvinist upbringing, which seemed 
to have been designed to suffocate 
any creative urge before it could ever 
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Corbusier’s ‘Radiant City, ’ Reze 

one of his ancestors, Lecorbesier. He 
also began to wear those goofy round 
glasses that became his signature and 
that, four generations later—for no 
particular reason—continue to influ¬ 
ence the eyewear of “progressive” 
architects around the world. 

By his early twenties, he was trav¬ 
eling extensively around Europe in 
his determination to become a great 
painter, as well as a great architect. He 
worked briefly with Peter Behrens in 
Berlin, and then with Auguste Perret 
in Paris, the city he would call home 
for most of his life. 

This distance from his birthplace 
had the beneficial result of compel¬ 
ling him to provide a running com¬ 


mentary on his career in the form of 
his correspondence, first with both 
parents and then (at his father’s rela¬ 
tively early death) with his mother 
alone. Though he does appear to have 
had a deep affection for his parents, 
his openness in writing to them about 
his sexual insecurities is so star¬ 
tling, even today, that one can almost 
believe he was trying to provoke 
them. As soon as he had any money 
he began, in Weber’s recounting, to 
frequent brothels with rare zeal. And 
as his fame grew, he would have many 
amorous affairs—with Josephine 
Baker, among others—though his 
philandering does not 
appear to have dis¬ 
turbed his long and 
happy marriage to his 
frequently inebriated 
wife, Yvonne. 

Inevitably, the aspi¬ 
ration of a book like 
this is to shed light 
on Le Corbusier’s 
architecture through 
revelations about his 
character. But to that 
end, the character 
that is revealed here 
is rife with paradox. 
At the most super¬ 
ficial level, the pale, 
denuded fagades and 
the structural auster¬ 
ity of Le Corbusier’s 
most classical works, 
like his Villa Savoye 
(1929), might seem to have something 
to do with the austerity of his Cal¬ 
vinist background. And yet his latest 
works, such progenitors of Brutalism 
as the chapel at Ronchamp (1954) and 
the Monastery at Sainte Marie de La 
Tourette (1960) attest to a willful and 
wayward individualism that is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the impersonal 
machine aesthetic of his earlier works. 

One of Weber’s most useful revela¬ 
tions is that, even as Le Corbusier was 
designing his austere Villa Savoye, 
he was no more given to personal or 
emotional austerities than Picasso 
had been when, two decades earlier, 
he pioneered his arid brand of Ana¬ 
lytic Cubism. For Le Corbusier, no 
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less than for Picasso, the rejection 
of sentiment and the corresponding 
embrace of a machine aesthetic, far 
from being a rejection of emotion, 
were the passionate forms in which 
(at least in the 1920s) he expressed his 
contentious personality. That same 
spirit would express itself, in terms 
closer to Le Corbusier’s true charac¬ 
ter, in the Brutalist works from the 
end of his life. 

The one element of his career that 
seems plausibly “Calvinist” is his 
indefatigable industry. One hesitates 
to call this a work ethic, since he 
labored less out of any moral convic¬ 
tion than out of a deeply felt need to 
be always busy. Surely few people in 
the 1930s and 1940s traveled as often 
in ships, planes, and even dirigibles 
as Le Corbusier, who visited Brazil, 
India, the United States, Algeria, 
Japan, and any other place that held 
out the promise of a client, often a 
government ministry, that would let 
him build. 

For a man as passionate about 
most things as Le Corbusier appears 
to have been, it is odd that he seems 
to have been essentially apolitical. 
To some of his more traditionally 
minded opponents, Le Corbusier was 
a dangerous figure because he had vis¬ 
ited the Soviet Union and, being Le 
Corbusier, strove mightily to ingrati¬ 
ate himself with any commissar who 
would let him realize his grand proj¬ 
ects. But to those on the left, Le Cor¬ 
busier was equally suspect, not only 
because he built villas for wealthy cli¬ 
ents but because he had few scruples 
about working (or, some might say, 
collaborating) with the Vichy govern¬ 
ment during World War II. 

Even if Le Corbusier’s most semi¬ 
nal ideas were articulated a genera¬ 
tion before that conflict ended, it was 
in the aftermath of the war that his 
influence reached its zenith. This 
influence was threefold: It consisted 
in developing the modernist villa as 
an architectural typology, in foster¬ 
ing the aesthetic of both the Inter¬ 
national Style and Brutalism, and in 
creating the theoretical foundations 
for the dominant form of Modern¬ 
ist urbanism in the West and in the 


developing world well into the 1970s. 

The emergence of the modern 
villa is of marginal importance, while 
Brutalism has dwindled into a period 
taste, and the International Style had 
many authors beside Le Corbusier. 
It is rather in his urbanism that Le 
Corbusier was most transforma¬ 
tional. Curiously, perhaps tragically, 
the roots of his ideas can be seen as 
profoundly anti-urban. Influenced, in 
large measure, by Ebenezer Howard’s 
Garden City movement at the end of 
the 19th century, Le Corbusier ratio¬ 
nalized that the ideal city would inte¬ 
grate the space and greenery of the 
country in the form of his signature 
tower-in-a-park complexes. Corollary 
to this was his stated aim, in the infa¬ 
mous Plan Voisin, to bulldoze much 
of Paris out of existence to make way 


for such towers. Mercifully, that never 
happened in the French capital; but 
how many other urban areas, includ¬ 
ing Manhattan under Robert Moses, 
fared far worse. 

The defining aspect of Le Corbus¬ 
ier’s urbanism, like much of his own 
architecture and the architecture he 
inspired, is that it all looked plausible 
enough on paper, especially before it 
was ever put into practice. Perhaps it 
was only by having these ideas made 
flesh that we could come to understand 
just how dreary and soul-crushing a 
concrete structure can be, just how 
menacing to the social fabric a commu¬ 
nity, divorced from the life of the street 
and the larger shape of the city. 

But now that such structures have 
been realized, there can no longer be 
any doubt. ♦ 


Anti-Hero Worship 

A German novelist turns the literary world 
upside-down, by Susanne Klingenstein 


/ 1 1 F "T'e have to be grate- 
® % V / ful for each writer 

to whom power 

W V is denied,” said 

Daniel Kehlmann, one of Germany’s 
rising literary stars. The setting for 
Kehlmann’s remark was a poetics 

lecture at the Univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen in 
2006—the very place, 
ironically, where 
seven professors 
(among them the fai¬ 
rytale collectors Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm) 
were sacked from their jobs in 1837 
because they objected vigorously to 
the abolition of the constitution and 
their political disempowerment as 
citizens. 


Susanne Klingenstein is a lecturer in the 
Harmrd/MIT Division of Health Sciences 
and Technology. 


Kehlmann’s point, though, was 
that Germans are misguided in their 
awed reverence for Great Writers, 
and in their assumption that the 
world would be a better place if such 
creators of high culture had a say in 
politics: 

My god, Holderlin 
and Kleist embraced 
patriotism and the 
German Nation, 
Kipling the English 
Empire; Claudel 
and Yeats were half¬ 
fascists; Pound and 
Benn whole ones; 
Celine and Jiinger I don’t even 
want to talk about, and Aragon, 
Eluard, Brecht, Heinrich Mann and 
Feuchtwanger and many dozens of 
Europe’s premier intellectuals wrote 
letter or reverential submission 
to and hymns about Josef Stalin. 
Writers have two main traits: they 
dislike pragmatics and they are 
often opportunists. 
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This is why the Germans now 
revere the 34-year-old Kehlmann: He 
releases them from culture worship 
by telling them that the emperors are 
naked. 

Kehlmann’s point about the politi¬ 
cal shortsightedness and moral falli¬ 
bility of great writers was secondary 
to his claim that creative writers are 
not professionals and usually don’t 
know very much, and that it is utterly 
useless “to drag every hopeful creator 
of two short stories and three poems 
... before a microphone and demand 
explanations about writing as such 
(an sich) and how he, in particular, 
deals with it.” 

Kehlmann knows what he is 
talking about. As his entertain¬ 
ing, stingingly witty, and philo¬ 
sophically sophisticated 2005 
novel Measuring the World , about 
the 18th-century mathematician 
Carl Friedrich Gauss and the 
explorer Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt, was developing into a best¬ 
seller, Kehlmann was being mer¬ 
cilessly beleaguered by the cul¬ 
tural recyclers who build careers 
out of hyping or rehashing origi¬ 
nal products and getting their 
creators to show off their secrets 
and to reveal whether it is really 
“all true.” 

The siege culminated in Kehl¬ 
mann’s appointment to deliver 
the poetics lectures at Gottin¬ 
gen. The former pupil of Jesuits 
in Vienna, and later student of 
philosophy, opened his lectures 
slyly by saying, “I know nothing” 

(Ich habe keine Ahnung ), and then 
argued that a careful reader can move 
from ignorance to insight by follow¬ 
ing the trails of motives and their 
variations that texture literary works 
like musical compositions. 

This is certainly true of Kehlmann’s 
own novels. Measuring the World , about 
a cranky, womanizing, brilliantly the¬ 
oretical Gauss and an obsessive-com¬ 
pulsive, sexless, yet reality-addicted 
Humboldt, was a minutely structured 
composition demonstrating the con¬ 
vergence of parallel universes in the 
joyless perfection of Weimar’s great 
classical period. What that period 


lacked, Kehlmann argued somewhat 
paradoxically, was the playfulness of 
art and the acknowledgment of the 
great cost, the blood, sweat, and tears, 
of cultural production. In great art, 
these opposites must coalesce. 

Kehlmann’s 2003 novel Me and 
Kaminski, which has just been pub¬ 
lished here in Carol Brown Janeway’s 
smooth translation, is also a tightly 
composed and highly controlled work. 
Narrated seemingly without any great 
effort. Me and Kaminski purports to be 
a light, airy send-up of the ambitious 
young critic type who, tottering on 
the brink of despair on account of his 


own insignificance, decides to remedy 
his situation and achieve instant fame 
by outing the darkest secrets of an 
established cultural icon. 

The moral villain in Philip Roth’s 
Exit Ghost was one Richard Kliman 
who, under the guise of wishing to 
restore the now long dead writer 
E.I. Lonoff to the literary stature he 
deserves, craves to establish his own 
fame. The vehicle to accomplish both 
is to reveal Lonoff’s incestuous rela¬ 
tionship with his half-sister (as the 
biographer Steven Kellman revealed 
Henry Roth’s incestuous relationship 


with his sister, causing Henry Roth’s 
writer’s block). Kliman stalks the 
narrator Zuckerman who, consumed 
by envy, is forced to recognize in the 
virile predator a version of his former 
irritating self. 

In the hands of the 75-year-old 
Philip Roth, the theme of young critic 
and old artist turns into a moving 
essay not about the Jamesian theme of 
life versus art but about the impotent 
jealousy that the old harbor toward 
the selfish young, a burning envy that 
a feigned altruism barely conceals and 
red-hot rage cannot relieve. 

Kehlmann, lacking Roth’s perspec¬ 
tive on old age, uses callous youth 
to his advantage and turns the 
parasitic critic into his narrator. 
Thus, when at the very beginning 
his critic Sebastian Zollner awak¬ 
ens in a railway car from “unquiet 
dreams,” the reader finds himself 
confined to the consciousness of 
a “monstrous vermin.” These are 
Kafka’s words from the open¬ 
ing of “The Metamorphosis,” to 
which Kehlmann’s opening para¬ 
graph alludes. 

One of the great pleasures 
here is to discover along the way 
the multitude of hidden literary 
allusions to Borges and Nabokov 
and Kafka. Zollner’s name, the 
French douanier (as in Henri le 
douanier Rousseau), or the less 
poetic American “customs offi¬ 
cer,” alludes to lines by Bertolt 
Brecht that one ought to thank a 
Zollner for forcefully demanding 
and extracting wisdom from the 
wise. Zollner, the man who col¬ 
lects tolls from border crossers—that 
is to say, of dead and forgotten artists 
who wish to reenter life and fame—is 
a 31-year-old art critic for an undis¬ 
tinguished German newspaper. He 
is on his way to the reclusive moun¬ 
tain abode of a once famous but now 
forgotten painter, Manuel Kaminski, 
whose biography he wants to write. 

Laced with juicy autobiographical 
nuggets that Zollner wants to extract 
in a series of interviews from the 
(purportedly) blind and sick painter 
about his life in Paris and his studies 
with Matisse, Zollner plans to release 
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Right Faces 

The alternative universe of Patrick Henry College. 

by William Meyers 



his biography and cash in right after 
Kaminski’s death—that is, as he 
passes from one realm into another— 
and when attention to Kaminski is 
revived in the press. 

When Zollner arrives, he realizes 
that access to Kaminski is controlled 
by his daughter. He bribes the house¬ 
keeper to let him into the house while 
the daughter is away. He searches the 
house, finds a last series of abandoned 
paintings depicting grimacing faces in 
the cellar and some letters in the office, 
and finally, at the novel’s halfway 
point, he faces the old man. Now the 
narrative takes off and, in a series of 
unexpected shifts, the painter takes the 
would-be critic for the ride of his life. 

As Zuckerman in Kliman, the old 
painter recognizes in the young pred¬ 
ator a version of his youthful self and 
knows the young man’s game. He’d 
once played it himself. His purported 
blindness masks insight, whereas the 
critic’s pretended insight masks total 
blindness to the games played in the 
arts. All is deceit and elusive reality. 
Mundus vult decipi. Painter and critic 
deserve each other, and their lives 
turn out to be parallels that meet on 
the brink of infinity. Kaminski’s cen¬ 
tral work is a vast series of paintings 
depicting mirrors facing each other at 
odd angles, opening vistas into end¬ 
less self-reflected emptiness. 

At the end of Me and Kaminski, 
having raced from the southern to the 
northern border of Germany in pur¬ 
suit of the past, painter and critic take 
leave of each other at the zero point 
of their lives. Destitute and deprived 
of all illusions, they part at the shore 
of the endless, blank North Sea. It 
is a scenic cliche, an enactment of 
one of Kaminski’s paintings, point¬ 
ing forward to his death and back to 
Goya’s marvelous painting of a lone 
dog’s head suspended on the border 
between light and dark. The allu¬ 
sion undermines the cliche: Only the 
cynic can play and survive the game 
of art. 

Daniel Kehlmann’s witty, learned, 
and hugely entertaining novel raises 
the hope that German literature is 
done navel-gazing, and once more 
ready to play in the big leagues. ♦ 


B etween 1990 and 2004, the 
105 members of the Coun¬ 
cil for Christian Colleges 
and Universities grew by 
71 percent. In comparison, all public 
four-year campuses grew by about 13 
percent. The Christian 
schools offer an alter¬ 
native to the academic 
and social vulgarities 
of secular campuses 
and, in a buyers’ mar¬ 
ket for Ph.D.s, have 
enormously improved 
the caliber of the education they 
provide. Given the fear and derision 


William Meyers’s photo exhibition , 

The Water’s Edge, will be at the Alice 
Austen House Museum on Staten Island 
during March 1-May 1. 


with which the sort of people asso¬ 
ciated with these schools are usu¬ 
ally characterized in the media, Jona 
Frank’s book of photographs is, well, 
a revelation. 

Jona Frank is a West Coast pho¬ 
tographer whose previ¬ 
ous book, High School, 
explored the trauma 
and glory of adoles¬ 
cence. The subjects of 
Right are students at 
Patrick Henry College 
in Purcellville, Vir¬ 
ginia, the “Harvard for homeschool- 
ers,” whose mission is to prepare 
“Christian men and women who will 
lead the nation.” The students Frank 
depicts, several with perfect SAT 
scores, have ambitions for careers in 
politics, media, and the arts, which 
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Patrick Henry fosters with its rigor¬ 
ous liberal arts core curriculum. In 
Frank’s color portraits, these young 
adults are neatly turned out, person¬ 
able, and determinedly serious. 

Frank works in the tradition of the 
great German portrait photographer 
August Sander: Most of her subjects 
are shown against representative 
backgrounds and acknowledge the 
photographer by facing 
the camera. There are 
some characteristics they 
have in common: They 
stand well, not slouch¬ 
ing, twisting, or hunched 
over. With one possible 
minor exception, they 
are not fat. Their com¬ 
plexions are subject to 
the same eruptions as 
nonbelievers’ their age. 

There are no facial pierc¬ 
ings besides earrings on 
some of the women. No 
tattoos. Little makeup. 

The men habitually 
wear suits. None are gro¬ 
tesque. But as with many 
revelations, they can be 
hard to interpret. 

“Elisa, 22,” a govern¬ 
ment major, was shot 
with one of the school’s 
red brick, colonnaded 
buildings out of focus 
in the background. Her 
light tan trench coat 
contrasts with the bright 
green lawn behind her. 

She stands in the belted 
trench coat with her 
arms crossed on her 
chest in a confident yet 
casual manner and looks 
straight ahead. Her fea¬ 
tures are regular—attractive, 

even—with her face framed by her 
dark shoulder-length hair. But her 
tightly drawn smile, with the merest 
suggestion of dimples, is enigmatic. 
It is far more sophisticated than the 
“say, cheese” smile Americans habitu¬ 
ally wear before the camera, but there 
is something challenging about it, a 
suggestion reinforced by her knowing 
eyes. 


One wonders what it is Elisa 
knows, what she is thinking, if she is 
framing an agenda. 

Elisa differs from “Juli, 18,” an edu¬ 
cation major, who wears a perpetual 
expression of bewildered innocence. 
Julie Schuttger has a fair complexion 
and reddish hair parted in the middle 
and gathered behind. She is one of 
three students Frank photographed 


with their families; the homes all 
appear well ordered and comfortable, 
if somewhat vanilla. The three fami¬ 
lies have a total of 24 children, none 
of whom seems to have the luxury of 
time to be bored. 

“Shant, 20,” a public policy major, 
presents himself to the camera with a 
look of troubled concern. He stands on 
Patrick Henry’s broad green campus 
with his hands in his pants pockets, 


wearing a blue jacket, blue shirt, and a 
pale yellow tie. He has thick, dark hair, 
expressive eyebrows and, like several 
other male students, chin whiskers. 

Shant explains in an interview 
why he protested the firing of a pro¬ 
fessor by Chancellor Michael Farris. 
Farris, a lawyer famed for his defense 
of homeschooling parents, founded 
Patrick Henry; he thought the pro¬ 
fessor’s teaching might 
undermine the students’ 
Christian beliefs, but the 
firing prompted several 
other professors to resign 
in sympathy. Shant is 
articulate as he explains 
his relationship with Far¬ 
ris and other faculty, the 
petition he circulated, his 
discussions with other stu¬ 
dents, and his unresolved 
feelings about the college. 

There are pictures in 
Right of couples on their 
way to the Liberty Ball, of 
campus marriage rituals, 
and of interns working on 
Capitol Hill, in the White 
House, for political cam¬ 
paigns, at Slate, and Fox 
News. Students come to Pat¬ 
rick Henry College because 
they want to affect the cul¬ 
ture, and they are prepared 
there to do so. Almost all are 
political and social as well as 
religious conservatives, and 
their impact will be felt first 
on the right. 

Consider, then, “Will, 
21,” a history major, and 
the subject of one of Frank’s 
most compelling portraits. 

Will is handsome, blue¬ 
eyed, neatly groomed, 
smartly dressed, and, I find, a baffle¬ 
ment. Frank’s camera was at about 
chest level, so Will looms up slightly. 
His attention is fixed on the camera, 
but his expression reveals nothing; he 
is withholding himself. This is a bit 
disconcerting because you feel he has 
something to say. But for the pres¬ 
ent Will is just obliging the photog¬ 
rapher—and waiting for his time to 
come around. ♦ 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Unashamedly Funny 

Sometimes a comedy is designed to make us laugh. 

by John Podhoretz 


A few weeks ago, an unher¬ 
alded movie called PaulBlart: 
Mall Cop shocked Hollywood 
by earning nearly $33.8 mil¬ 
lion in its opening weekend. Paul Blart 
then continued to shock Hollywood by 
holding strong in its second and third 
weekends rather than dropping off pre¬ 
cipitously, which is usually 
what happens when a bad 
movie opens big and the 
people who went to see it 
tell their friends to avoid it 
like the plague. 

As of this writing, Paul Blart has 
earned $100 million against a produc¬ 
tion cost of $26 million, and will proba¬ 
bly top out around $120 million. While 
American comedies often do poorly 
overseas, the broad nature of Paul Blart 
means it might make a lot of money 
abroad. If so, it will end up a phenom¬ 
enally profitable piece of work. 

This wasn’t supposed to happen. Vari¬ 
ety, which still considers itself the show- 
business bible even though by now it is 
more like the show-business Dianetics, 
called Paul Blart “an almost shockingly 
amateurish one-note-joke.” It was little 
advertised. Its own distributor hoped it 
might earn maybe half of what it made 
in its first few days. As a result, the term 
“blarted” is now being bandied about 
to describe the effect of a terrible movie 
that crowds out more deserving fare, as 
in “you’ve been blarted.” 

Very funny. Only here’s the thing: 
So is Paul Blart: Mall Cop. Well, maybe 
not very funny, but pretty funny, with a 
really winning performance by Kevin 
James in the title role. James, who 
starred in an intermittently engaging 
sitcom called The King of Queens for 
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nine years, made a surprising jump to 
the screen as Will Smith’s sidekick in 
the romantic comedy Hitch. He is the 
only performer ever to upstage Smith 
in one of Smith’s own movies. 

James began as a stand-up comedian, 
so range is not his strong suit. Having 
played a shleppy fat guy lovesick for a 
celebrity in Hitch, and a 
shleppy fat guy fireman 
widower who lives for his 
kids in I Now Pronounce 
You Chuck and Larry, here 
he plays a shleppy divorced 
fat guy lovesick for a beautiful girl who 
lives for his kid and wants to be a New 
Jersey state trooper. 

Paul Blart is James’s first full-fledged 
loser character—a truly pathetic 40-year- 
old living with his obese mother and 
obese daughter who logs onto a dating 
website to find that he has no messages 
and no matches. (His Mexican wife mar¬ 
ried him for a green card, got pregnant 
to make it look good, then took off.) He 
fails the state trooper test again and again 
because he is so hypoglycemic he faints 
in the middle of the obstacle course he is 
running quite brilliantly. 

Blart is a study in humorlessness. He 
takes his job as a security guard at a mall 
in West Orange, N.J., with a seriousness 
bordering on fanaticism. While the other 
guards are falling asleep and drinking 
on the job, he is revving himself up for 
Black Friday, the monster shopping day 
that comes the day after Thanksgiving. 

James revels in Paul’s loserdom. The 
movie is an endless procession of fat 
jokes. Now, I am usually rather sensi¬ 
tive about fat jokes, for reasons having to 
do with my own avoirdupois issues. But 
I have to admit, these are pretty good 
ones. But the most inspired visual gags 
here come not from James’s bulk, but 
from his mode of transportation. 


His costar is a Segway, the two¬ 
wheeled pogo stick-like conveyance that 
caused a frenzy a few years ago when no 
one knew what it was but everybody 
knew it had eaten up $100 million in 
development costs. The Segway has, 
indeed, caught on only in places like 
Disney World, where staffers have to 
travel some distance in areas where 
cars are not allowed. Blart goes up and 
down and around and sideways on the 
Segway, and at one particularly clever 
moment, rises from the gigantic play 
pit full of rubber balls riding the thing 
as though it were a dolphin breaching 
the surface of the ocean’s waters. 

Blart is pathetic, but he’s a perfectly 
decent guy and knows the mall so well 
he is able to challenge a bunch of bad 
guys who take it over. His triumph is 
on a very small scale, like the movie 
itself; but as it pretends to nothing 
more, it is a rare production that actu¬ 
ally exceeds the scope of its ambitions. 



The key to understanding the suc¬ 
cess of Paul Blart, though, is its mod¬ 
esty in a different sense. There’s nary a 
curse word, nor is there (despite its title) 
a flatulence joke, or an exposed or near- 
exposed breast. He is an innocent, and 
so is the movie that surrounds him, and 
it seems clear that audiences have been 
hungering for a comedy that doesn’t 
force them to cover their own eyes in 
discomfort, their children’s eyes in 
embarrassment, or their grandmother’s 
in shame. ♦ 


Paul Blart: Mall Cop 

Directed by Steve Carr 
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“Our nation is ready to hold talks based on mutual 
respect and in a fair atmosphere. ” 

—Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, February 10, 2009 
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OBAMA AND AHMADINEJAD 
MEET IN ‘FAIR ATMOSPHERE ’ 

Two Leaders Enjoy Magic Kingdom, Avoid Haunted Mansion 
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By DAVID E. SANGER 

ORLANDO — When Iranian presi¬ 
dent Mahmoud Ahmadinejad expressed 
a desire for direct talks with President 
Barack Obama in a “fair atmosphere," 
U.S. diplomats did not initially take 
his wish literally. But after numerous 
negotiation sessions between American 
and Iranian officials, it became evident 
that Mr. Ahmadinejad in fact wanted 
to meet at a fair. “And what better fair 
than Disney World?" said Secretary of 
State Hillary Clinton. 

Mr. Ahmadinejad was optimistic 
about concluding agreements on issues 
such as terrorism and nuclear ener¬ 
gy but delayed matters until he was 
done touring the Magic Kingdom. Said 
the Iranian president: “First we see 
the Magic Carpets of Aladdin, then 
the Dumbo Ride, then Pirates of the 
Caribbean, and then we can discuss 
the impending extinction of the Zionist 
entity." State Department spokesper¬ 
son Robert Wood reminded reporters 
that choosing Disney World was a sig¬ 
nificant step: “If President Obama was 
not serious about a dialogue with Iran, 
we could have simply met at Six Flags 
Great America or Kings Dominion. And 
meeting at Busch Gardens would have 
certainly sent the wrong signals." 

And while both American and Iranian 
officials seemed to enjoy Big Thunder 
Mountain Railroad and the jungle 
Cruise, the Iranian delegation did have 
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Presidents Obama and Ahmadinejad meet in the Magic Kingdom. "We would 
never allow our rodents to grow this large in my country,” said the Iranian leader. 


some complaints. Parliament speaker 
Ali Larijani called the Swiss Family 
Treehouse and the Carousel of Progress 
“an utter waste of time.” After the latter 
show ended, said Mr. Larijani. “We were 
running hazardously to 'It’s a Small 
World.'" Mr. Ahmadinejad himself 
described the Country Bear Jamboree 
as “disturbing" and was disappointed to 
leant Space Mountain was not a nuclear 
facility. And despite Mr. Obama's assur¬ 
ances that the Haunted Mansion is not 


real, the Iranian president found the 
very notion of a “house of spirits to be 
“unnatural" and refused to enter. 

Before tomorrow's sit-down at 
Cinderella’s Royal Table, the two pres¬ 
idents will stroll down Main Street 
USA and visit the Hall of Presidents, 
where Mr. Ahmadinejad says he 
plans on hurling insults at the ani- 
matronic statues for at least thirty 
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